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an in my Notions from the Herd 
8 Critics and Commentators, I ſhall 
Hap! wa By be ambitious to think with 


the 
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] CAN hardly prevail with 


out making an Apology 


for it in the Entrance, and begging 
Your Lordſhip's Pardon for intru- 
ding without Leave, and offering 8 
You a Preſent before I am ſure of 
Your Acceptance. T might. be very | 
large upon the Importance and Ad- | 


vantages of Education, and ſay 2 
B great 
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myſelf to give Your Lord- 
J this Trouble, with- 


and a good Man, will anſwer, I am 


Sen ny Things TAR have 82 
ſaid before; but that Point is ſo well 
_ - confidered by Your Lordſhip? $ moſt 
Noble Parents, that I need not ſay 
any "Thing upon itz and Your Lord- 
ſhip's Application to the excellent 
Methods taken for making a great, 


_ perſuaded, all the fair Expectations 
every body et * Fou, thay 
8 Tou. 0 
And cherefore, : as You | want -no 
Inſtructions ſuitable to Your Birth 
and Quality, I have rather ehoſen 
to preſent Your Lord{hip with ſome 
peculiar Thoughts, than to run 4; 
needlefs Treatiſe upon the Subject at 
length; and tho what I ſay, is. no 
doubt inculcated to Your Lordſhip 
* better: Hemi, yet Variety may 
engage 


Te — — 


engage Your Attention, and tbe 
| fone Precepts differently applyed | 


will make the deeper Impreſſion, 


where Your-Mind hacks received tis 
Characters before, and is readier to 
admit a ſecond Stamp, er _- 1s fo | 


well prepared by the firſt, 

Tour Lordſhip will at leaſt hove 
che Advantage of ſeeing Things to- 
gether; and Leiſure to weigh and 
conſider the Reaſonableneſs of what 


W is recommended to Vou: And if 1 
: offer any Thing which is not com- 


monly obſerved, I hope it will not 


be interpreted any Singularity, but 4 


ſuch, as may render Your Lordſhip 
more Eminent, and mem 


the World. 


The great . 1 mn to 
thoſe of Your IHuſtrious Family in- 
B * cline 
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cline me to make ſome Acknow- 


ledgment; and ſince J am not capa? 


ble of doing it to them; I have cho. 
b this Way to give Vour Lordſhip 

a Token of the great Honour I have 
for the Houſe of Rurraxpg and 
if T am of any Service to Your 


5 
* 
* 


Tordſhip, I ſhall gratify a particu- 


eee of on oy 


dne Tou —_ -bf- Refileftion, 
21 Tour agus Parts my far 


wane Joined: * a ay ap- 
henſion, which, if duly impro- 
will teach Vou to think right, 
and bring You to fo juſt a Conclu- 
ſſion in all Emergencies, that to ap- 
and determine will be but 
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one Tobuble; l vaſt an de = 
is a natural Penetration in an Under- 
ſtanding like Yours, when it comes 
to be exerciſed in Knowledge, nd 
acquainted with the World. 
l I have obſerved, beſides the Rea- 
| dineſs of Parts, a Goodneſs of Na- 
W ture; an excellent Diſpoſition of 
Mind derived to Tour Lord ſhipfrom | 
the Parents of two Generations to 
; whom 1 have the Honour to be 
W known; and thoſe excellent Seeds 
W inplanted-in Tour Birth, will, 1 
| cultivated; bb olt flooriſhing in 


p- Production; and as the Soil is good, = 
ro- and no Coſt? nor Care wanting to = 
bt; improve it, we muſt entertain Hopes 
ju. of the ' richeſt: Harveſt : The Ear 


muſt be Admirable and Full, when 
the Blade i is fo Fair and Promiſing. - 
| | B 3 . Your 


6 
Four Birth is attended withip 
tar Advantages of Title and Eftare 
eee parents: The Honour 


and Digvity of Four Family s the 


great Examples of Virtue in Tour 
; Propenitors for a long Deſcent ;; and 
the living, and more » prevailing 
Example of Your moſt IlIluſtrious 


Grand- Father and Father will fire 
2 Soul like Yours to a generous E-. 


mulation; and, I hope, Four Lord- 


5 ſhip will follom them with equal Spe, | 


of You do nat goſ beyond them: 
So ſelect a Conjunction of tha 


happieſt Circumſtances: maſt have a 


a bleſſed Influence on the whole 
Courſe of Vour Life; and if Fami- 
lies are the more Noble for being 
more Aneient, Tour Lordſhip will 

| ED ſhine 
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Nee oY adubation, . | 1 
e in true Nobility; and reflect 
2 Luſtre on all the yr oo 'of 
Your P redeceſſots. 0 N Hus 

But, my Lord, the faireſt —4 


monds are rough till they are po- 
liſhed; and the pureſt Gold muſt be 


run and waſhed, and ſifted in the 


8 


| Oar. We are untaught by Nature, 
and the fineſt Qualities will grow 


wild arid degenerate, if the Mind is 


not formed by Diſcipline, and cul- 
; tivated with an early Care. In ſome 


Perſons, who have run up to Men 
without a Liberal Education, we 
may obſerve many great Qualities 
darken'd and eclips'd; their Minds 
are cruſted over like Diamonds 10 
the Rock, they flaſh. out ſome. 
times into an irregular Greatneſs of | 


"ages and betray in their Acti. 


B 4 I ons 
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ons an 1; unguided - agg an whey unma⸗ 
" paged Virtue; ſomething very Great 
and very Noble may. be diſcerned, 
but it looketh cumberſome and 
_ awkard, and is alone of all Things 
the worſe for being Natural. Na- 
ture is undoubtedly the beſt Miſtriſs, 
and the apteſt Scholar, but Nature 
- herſelf muſt be civilized, or ſhe will 
look ſavage, as ſhe appears in the 
Tedian Princes, who are veſted with 
a native Majeſty, a ſurprizing Great- 
_ neſs and  Generolity of Soul, and i 
” — what we always. regret, 
Fine Parts, and excellent Natural 
Endowments without Improvement, 
In thoſe Countries, which we call 
Beten, where Art and Politeneſs 
are not underſtood, Nature hath the 
| greater Advantage i in this, that Sim- 

10 8 FE plicity 
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pleity of: — e — 
The Innocence of the Mind; and as 
irtue is not, ſo neither is Vice ci- 
ilized and refined: But in theſe 
N. Politer Parts- of the World, where oy i 
Nirtue excelleth by Rules and Diſci- 
line, Vice alſo is more inſtructed, 
Dad with us good Qualicies will not 
boring up alone: Many hurtful 
cds will riſe with them, and 
h WT oak them in their Growth, unleſs 
moved by ſome skilful Hands nor "A 
ill the Mind be brought to a juſt 
5 eredion, without cheriſbing ever, 
Wopeful Seed, and repreſſing every 4 1 


nt, {Wvperfluous' Humour: The Mind is 
all Mike the Body in this Regard, which 


AC 
he 
m- 

ity 


annot fall into a decent and eaſy 
Carriage, unleſs. it be faſhioned in 
ime: An untaught Behaviour is 
B 3 | _- : 


* 


ſtic, forced, aud uncouth, and Art 


perſons of Tour Lordſhip's Years. 


Attention, if it be cloſe, will maſter 


| like the eee that wy it, truly 4 


muſt be applied to make it Natural. 
My Lord, the Neceſſity of Edu- 
_cation is plain, but the Methods of 
je are in many Points ungrateful to 


Tr 


Sprightly Youth, and cloſe Appli- 
cation will hardly ſtand together: 
Long Attention to the ſame Thing 
zz tedious to tender Minds; and tis 
difficult to fix the Mercury, and ſet- 
tle a brisk, lively Temper in a labo- 
rious plodding Track of Learning 
This Your Lordſhip's Parts are too 
delicate to admit of, and too ready 
to need: Your Lordſhip wilt always 
ufe Application enough to appre- 
hend Things fully, and a ſhorter 


any 


bw The „Dathe 1 f 
any Difficulty, that falls in Your | 


way: I believe, Your Lordſhip is of 3 
that generous Temper ſo natural: to. 


Perfons of Your great Parts, to ſuf- 
fer no Difficulty to be too hard for 


You, and to maſter every Oppo- 


tion, that would obſtruft e PRE 

fagry// 25d -* 
For, my Lord, is in Knontedys 
as in War; Open Places are eafily 
taken in, and Towns not ſtrongly 
fortifted make but a weak Reſiſtance; 
but where Art and Nature confpire 
to render any Fortreſs impregnable's 
it muſt be won by the moſt” power⸗ 


ful Aſſaults, and nobleſt Refolution, · 


Bruſſels and Louvas are eafy Con- 
queſts, they do not ſo much reſiſt, 
as admit the Victor; but if the Duke 
of Marlborough, or Prince Eugene 
c B EF had 
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5 re a eden other Towns would 
buaave made them the ſame Comple- 
ments, Liſe had ſtill remained to 
the French, and Mons and Tournay 
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The - Diffs: 


mighe ſtill have been thought im- 
pregnable. Tis familiar to our 


Troops to beat an Army in plain 
Fight, and open Field; but when 
the Enemy lieth entrenched behind 
Lines, as ſtrong as Walls, the late 
bloody, and glorious Battle at the 
Woods of Sart and Samſart will 


ſhow, that the laſt Degrees of Bra- 


very and Reſolution, the moſt ab- 
ſolute Points of Coura ge and Con- 
duct are required to ſurmount ſuch 
 Inſuperable Difficulties, and return 


* 
4 n 


with Victory. 
To leave this Dres, my 


Lord, ifl _ ol It Fe, Knowledge 
| wil 


. wo 


L 2 to en 13 
will not be won without Pains and. 
Application: Some Parts of it are 
eaſier, ſome more difficult of 'Ac>; + 
ceſs: We muſt proceed at once'by - 
Sap and Battery, and when the 
Breach is practicable, Vour Lordſhip 

| hath Nothing to do, but to preſs 
boldly on, and enter: It is trouble- 


ſome and deep Digging for pure 
Waters, but when once You come 


to the Spring,. they riſe and meet 
Tou: The Entrance into Knowledge 
is oftentimes very Narrow, Dark, 
and Tireſome, but the Rooms are 
Spacious, and gloriouſly Furniſhed: * 
The Country is admirable, and e- 
very Proſpect entertaining. . Your 
Lordſhip need not wonder, that fine 
Countries have ſtrait Avenues, when 
the —_— of ah like thoſe 
of 


td. Heaven itſelf is Narrow. 


_ - neral: Natural Philoſophy : Mathe- 


3 bee e are — and 
mut to lazy Travellers, and hoop! 


Common Things are eaſtly ab. 
tained, and no body valueth what 
lieth in every body's Way: What 
is Excellent is dae out of ordi- 
nary Reach, and Your Lordſhip 
will eaſily be perſuaded to put forth 
Four Hand to the utmoſt Streteh, 
and reach whatever You aſpire at. 
Many are the Subjects, my Lord, 
which will invite and deſerve the 
- fteadieſt Application from thoſe who 

would excell, and be diſtinguiſhed 

in them. Humane Learning in ge. 


maticks, and the whole Circle of 
| Sefence : But, my Lord, there is no 
Neceſſity of leading Your Lordſhip 
10D i _ 


— 1 
thro" theſe ſeveral Fields of Knows * 
ledge: It will be moſt Commenda - 
dle for Your Lordſhip to gacher 4 
ſome of the faireſt Fruit from them 

all, and to lay up a Store of good 

Senſe, and ſound Reaſon, of great 
Probity, and ſolid Virtue: This is 

the true Uſe of Knowledge, to make 

it ſubſervient to the great Duties of 

our moſt Holy Religion, that as You 

are daily grounded in the true and 

faving Knowledge of a Chriſtian, | 

You may uſe the Helps of humane 
Learning, and direct them to their | 

proper End. Your Lordſhip will - 
meet with great and wonderful Ex- 

amples of an irregular and miſtaken 

Virtue in the Greets and Romans, with 
many Inſtances of Greatneſs of Mind, 

of unſhaken Fidelity, Contempt of 

humane 


Ig 'buane 80 - Wee med all nate 
. love of their Country, Prodigality 
of Life, Diſdain of Servitude; in- 

b e and the, moſh FR 


* * N "that — 8 N 5 
T Your Lordſhip will diſcern the Flaws. 
3 and Blemiſhes of their faireſt Acti- 
ons, ſee the wrong Apprehenſions 
they had of Virtue, and be able to 
point them right, and keep them 
oo within their proper Bounds. Un- 


= my extract A generous. and. noble 

3 om«the Writings and Hiſto- / 

IN ries 5 455 Ancients. And I would - 
in a particular Manner recommend 

the Claſſic Aut bort to Your Favour, : 
and they will recommend chenifel ver 

d. You Approbatjon, 


" ee 4. 


If Your Lordſhip. eee r 
5 maſter. the Greek as well as the 
Latin Tongue, You, will find tht 
the one is the Source and Original 
of all that is moſt Excellent in the 
other; I do not męan ſo mueh for 
Expreſſion, as Thought, though 
ſome of the moſt beautiful Strokes 
of the Latin Tongue are draw | 
from the Lines of the Gretian Ora 
tors and Poets ʒ but for Thought, 
and Faney, for the very Found. 
tion, and Embelliſhment of their 
Works, Lou will ſee, - the Lass 1 
have ranſacked the Orecias Store, 
and as Horace adviſes all, -whi would 
ſucceed in Writing well, had their 


Authors Night and gs in their fy 
Hands, 


* 
7 
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And they” have been ſuch by 
| Aitiomors,” that the Copies have 
proved more exact than the Origi- 
nals; and Rome hath trinmphet 
over Athens," as well in Wit, as 
Arms; for tho Greece may have the 
Honour of Invention, yet tis ea- 
Ger to ſtrike out a new Courſe of 
＋ hought, than to equal « old Origi- 
nals, and therefore it is more Ho-. 
eh to ſurpaſs, than to invent a: 
ne. Verrio is à great Man from 
bis own Deſigns, but if he had at- 
N upon the Cartons, and out- 
done Raphaet Urbin in Life and Co- 
ours, he had been acknowledged 
greater than that celebrated Malter, 
but now we muſt think him leſs. 
If I may detain Your Lordſhip 


with a e Compariſon of the 
Ga 


Greek ard FRO baths 1 * 
needs own, the. laſt have the Pre. 
ference in my Thoughts, and I am 
Inot Singular in my Opinion. It 
muſt be confeſſed, the Romars have 
Jieft no Tragedies behind them, that 
may compare with the Majeſty of 
oe Orecian Stage ; the beſt, Come- 
; dies of None were written on the 
O- ecian Plan, but Menander is too 


f far loſt to be compared with Terence; 


Pnly if we may judge by the Me- 
; hag Terence uſed in forming we 
: Plays into one, we ſhall natu - 


- ally conclude, ſince a his Are. CET . | 
eon that Model, that they are 


(hall | make no great- Difficulty in 
referring Plautus to Ariſtophanes 
or Wit and Humour, Variety of 
. 


e th at 1 ſha 
omas ſhines 
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| the en 3 ſo in the storm 310 © 

in his Battles on the Fall of Palla 
od Camilla © and that Scene of Hor- 
ror, which his Hero opens in the ſe - 


cond Book: the Burning of Troy the 


Ghoſt of Hector e the Murder of F che 
king: 5 the Maffacre of the People: 
Wrhe ſudden Surprize, and the Dead of 

Night, are ſo reliev d by the Piety and . 
bpity chat is every where intermix d, 5 
that we forget our Fears, and join in 
the Lamentation. All the World ac 
knowledgeth the uaeid to be moſt 
perfect in its Kind; and conſidering 


and the Severity of the Roman Muſe, 
the Poem is ſtill more Wonderful, 
ſince without the Liberty of the 
Grecian Poets, the Diction is ſo 
Oreat and Noble, ſo Clear, ſo For- 
eible and Expreſſive, lo Chaſte and | 


1 : 
* 2 
A % 2 * 


Y 7 Compubor the Greek T ongue | 2 


ners Fire cannot give u 


= fironger and clearer Ideas, than the 
great Nrgil ere 
ſome few Inſtances excepted, inf 
which Homer thro” the Ore of f 


Genius hath excelled. $554 


I have argued hiekerts) 1 my Lord ; 
N for Virgil, and it will be no Won 

der, that his Poem ſhould be mort 
Correct in the Rules of Writing, il 


that ſtrange Opinion prevaileth, that 
Homer writ" without any View of 


 Defign at all, that his Poems arc 
Jooſe, independent pieces tacked to 
gether, and were originally only {o 


many Song. or Ballade upon the 
Gods and Heroes, and the Siege of 


2 * this be Ar they are the 


6 and R. Writers 23 "mY 
coippleteſt String of Ballads I ever 
met with, and whoever collected 
them, and put them in the Method 


we now read them in, whether it 
_ were Pifpftratus, or any other, hath 


placed them in ſuch Order, that the. 
lid and the Odyſſeis ſeem to have 
veen compoſed with one View and 


W which are carried on from the Be- 
ginning to the End all along Uni- 
form and Conſiſtent with them- 
ſelves. Some, my Lord, have ar- 


Being, and not jumbled together by 
Chance, from the very Abſurdity of 
ſuch a Suppoſition; and they have 


Impoſſibility, that ſuch a Poem, as 
Baer and Vi rgil's, ſhould riſe i in 
| 5 


VDeſign, one Scheme and Intention, 


gued the Waild was made by a wiſe 


illuſtrated their Argument from the 


1 we allow, that the Poems of Ho. 


4 40 TED if the 
i ſich * Order out of Million | 
of Letters eternally ſhaken together; 


but this Argument is half ſpoiled, 


mer, in each of which appeareth one 
continued formed Defign from one 
End to the other, were written in 
pooſe Scraps on no ſettled premedi- 

tated Scheme. Horace, we are ſure, 


| 0 
was of another Opinion, and ſo . 
Was Nrgil too, who built his aeid I. 
7 upon the Model of the 132d, and “ 
the Odyffeis ; after all, Tully, bol en 
Relation of this Paſſage hath given fo. 
ſome Colour to this Suggeſtion, ſay- Po 


eth no more, than that Piſoftratur, fre 
whom he commendeth for his Learn- 
ing, and condemneth for his Ty- 
ranny, obſerving the Books of Ho- 
mer to lie confuſed and out of Or- 
der, 


Gr. a0 K R. Wrines. 5 


great Author, no doubt, had firſt, 


giveth us only as Report. And it 
would be very ſtrange, that Ariſtotle 
mould form his Rules on Homer's: 
Poems; that Horace 


or the Standard of Epie Writing, 


ever undertook any Thing inconſide-: 
rately, ' nor ever macle amy Yoo! iD At- 
empty if indeed this celebrated 
'oet did not intend to form his 
"oems in the Order and Defign-we 


» _—-— ww 


great Works, we (hall find an admi- 


ter, loca them in the . 


formed them in: But all this Tally; 


hould' follows 
is Example, and propoſe: Homer: 


Vith chis bright Teſtimony, thathe 


Re them in: If we look upon the 
Fabrick and Conſtruction of thoſe 


rable Proportion in all the Parts, a 
perpetual Coincidence, and Depen- 
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dente of one upon another; I. wi 
venture an Appeal to any leatned 
© Critic in this Cauſe 5; and if it be 2 
ſufficient Reaſon to alter the com- 
mon Readings in a Letter, a Word, 


* Conipuriſ fe, 


or a Phraſe, from the Conſi deration 


of the Context, or Propriety of the 


Language, and call it the Reſtoring 


of the Text, is it not a Demonſtra- 


tion that theſe Poems were made in 
the ſame Courſe of Lines, and upon 
the ſame Plan we read them in at 

preſent, from all the Argument; 
that Connection, Dependence and 
Regularity can give us? If thoſt 
Critics, who maintain this odd 
Fancy of Homers Writings, bad 
found them looſe, and -undigeſted, 
and reſtored them to the Order they 
nd in now, I believe they woul 
BD 1 have 


— } r aw _ a AE * 
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te able to bring 


Reaſons, than they 1 


sylable hitherto falfly printed in 
che Text of any Author. 

Lord. if any learned Men of engu⸗ 
a Fancies and Opinions Will not 
ao théſe Buildings to have been 


that Hbrse-s Harp v was 48 powerful 
to command his ſcattered incohe- 
ent Pieces into the beautiful Stru- 


to © ſki the Stones into a Wall, 
Dr Orphens s to lead the Trees a 
Dance. For certainly, however it 
[ © ond the Parts are fo juſtly 
; E 


have Noried in theit Art, and 1 main- 
tained it "with" more unc nteſteck 


for the Diſcovery of a Word,” of's 


But, my 


originally deſigned after the preſent 
Model, let them at leaſt allow us 
one pöelissl Suppoſttion c on dur Side, 


ure of a Poem, as Amphion's was 


4 


0 AComperiſnof.c, | 
difpoſed, that Tou cannot change . 


| without. ſogiling, the: Prone 
and, confomnding the Order -of the 
Whole. 1 +. C3197; 161 of} 81195 


* .T! he Georgicks, areabove all Vos 3 
ker © of Theveritac) 1 ſomet etl ing . 
ſo. inimitably Sweet in the Verſe ani 


Thoughts, ſuch a native Simplieiij 
and are ſo genuine, ſo natural a RU 
ſult of the rural Life, that l muſt i 
my poor Judgment, allow him tte a 
Honour of the Paſtoral. l 
In Lyvicks the Grecians. may ſeen Hu 
to have excelled, as undoubtedi f 
they are ſuperiour i in the Number : 


their Poets, and Variety of the 
Verſe. Orpheus, Alcæus, 8 appho, » 


f edu and Stefichorns are almo 
il. "i - entir 
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ment of ſome of them is remaining, 
which, like ſome broken Parts of 
ancient Statues, preſerve an imper- 


fect Monument of the Delicacy, 


| | Strength, and Skill of the . Ma- 
| ier's Hand. 
Pha iy: Gublime, 1 \nhlktte, 


ee in His Courſe, and unfa- 


thomable in the Depth and Loftineſs 
of his Thoughts : : Anacreon floweth 
foft and eaſy, every where diffuſing 


the Joy and Indolence of his Mind 
thro his Verſe, and tuning his Harp 
to the ſmooth, and pleaſant Tem- 


per of his Soul: Horace alone may 


be compared to both, in whom are 
reconciled the Loftineſs and Majeſty 


of Pindar, and the gay, careleſs, 
jovial Temper of Auacreon: And, 
C 3 I ſup- 


R. Writers, 20 
emtirety loſt: Here and there a Frag- 


or Delicateneſs of Thaaght; Ho 
nace, who rivals one in his Tri- 


I ſuppoſe, - however Pinder may be 
admired for Greatneſs, and Anacreon 


umphs, and the other in his Wirth 


and Love, ſurpaſſeth them both in a 


Juſtneſs, Elegance, and Happineſs 
of Expreſſion. Avacreon hath: ano- 
ther Follower among the choiceſt 
Wits of Rome, and that is Catullus, 
whom, . tho' his Lines be Rough, 
and his Numbers Inharmonious, I 
could recommend for the Sofcneſs 
and Delicacy, but- maſt. decline for 
the Looſeneſs of his Thoughts, too 

immodeſt for chaſte Ears to hear. 

I Will go no further in the Poets, 

only for the Honour of our Coun- 

ery, let me obſerve to 1 Lord · 


„ M 


Gr. and R. Nite. 31 
Ye that while Rome hath Been 


contented to produce ſome ſingſe 
Rivals to the Grecian Poetry, Eng- 
and hath brought forth the won- 
aerful Comieys Wit, who” was be- 


W toved by every Muſe he courted, 


and hath rivalled the Greek and La- 
tin Pocts in 1 every Kind, but Tra- 

gedy. OE BIO 
1 will not trouble Your Lordſhi p 
with the Hiſtorians any farther, than 
to inform You, that the Conteſt ly- 
eth chiefly between Thucydides and 

Salluſt, Herodotus and Livy, though 
I think Thucydides and Livy may on 
many. Accounts more juſtly be com- 
pared: The Critics have been very 
free in their Cenſures, but I ſhall be 
glad to ſuſpend any farther Judg- 
went, till Your Lordſhip fhall be 
C 4 able 
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Oratory and Philoſophy are athe 
next diſputed Prizes; and whatever 


lbenes, I will venture to ſay, that 
che divine Tally is all the Greeiar 


ſbly given You ſome Prejudice in 


and Beauties of it. Tis the pecu- 


. * — Senſe in ſuitable Exprel 


Ade to ald eee and Sire, we 
"Your Opinion. 


Praiſes may be juſtly given to Ari. | 
Rorle, Plato, Xenophon and Demo- 


Orators and Philoſophers in One. 
And how, my Lord, having poſ. 


Leave to affure Tou, that if You 
have not Leiſure: to maſter" Both, 
[You will find Your Pains. well re- 
warded in the Latin Tongue ; when 
once You enter into the Elegancies, 


Har Felicity of that Language to 


S 


Lon 
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of the Latin To 33 
ſions: to give the ſineſt Thoughts 

in the happieſt Words, and in an 
eaſy Majeſty of Style, to write up 
to the Subject. And in this, my 
Lord, lieth the great Secret of 
Y « Writing well. It is that elegant 
6 Simplicity, that ornamental Plain- 
« neſs of Speech, which every com- 
„mon Genius thinketh ſo plain, 
* that any Body may reach it, and 
* findeth ſo very Elegant, that all 
© his Sweat and Pains, and Study, 

fail him in the Attempt. 
In reading the excellent Authors 
of the Rowan Tongue, whether You 
converſe with Poets, Orators or Hi- © 
| ftorians, Your Lordſhip will meet 
with all that is admirable in Humane 
Compoſure : And tho Life, and 
Spirit, Propriety, and Force of Style, 
1 5 be 


Tas —— in 


be common to them all, You wil 
ſee, that nevertheleſs every Writer 
| ſhineth i in his-peculiar Excellencies, 
5 and chat Wit, like Beauty, is diver: 


fified imo a Thouſand' Graces of | 
Feature and Complexion... : '.' i 


o * 
. 


I need not trouble Tour Le 
with a particular Character of theſt 
celehrated Writers. What I have ſaid 

already, and what I ſhall fay further ſ 
of them as I go-along, render it leſi i 
| neceſſary at preſent; and I would 
not pre-engage Your-Lardſhip's Opi- 
nion implicitly to my Side. It wil 
be a pleaſant Exerciſe of Your Judg- 
ment to diſtinguiſh them Yourſelf} 
and when Your Lordſhip and I ſhall 
be able to depart from the common 
received Opinions of the Critics and 


Commentators, | 1 * take ſome 


| Reading the Ca ffecs. 
ather Occaſion of laying them s I 
fore Tour Lordſhip, and ſubmitting, | 
what I ſhall then fay of them ta 
Your. Lordſhip' 8. Approbation, 
In the mean time, I ſhall only 
give Your . Lordſhip. two or three: 
: Cautions, and Directions for Your 
I] reading them, which to ſome Peo- 
ple will look a little odd, but with 
me they are of great Moment, and 
very neceſſary to be obſerv . 
The firſt is, that Your Lordthip 
would neyer be perſuaded i into What - 
they call Common-Places, which is 
a Way of taking an Author to Nieces, 
and ranging him under proper Heads, 
that You may readily find what he 
bath ſaid. upon any Point, by con» 
fulting an Alphabet. This Practice 
is of no Uſe but in Circumſtantials 
| i; I 


Eurim S 

8 of Time and Place, Cuſtom, and An- 
__ ehqu uity, and in ſuch Inſtances where 
Fd are to be remembred, not 


where the Erain is to be exerciſed. a 


im theſe Caſes it is of great Ule: 
It helpeth the Memory, and ſerveth 
to keep thoſe Things in a Sort of 
Order and Succeſſion. But, my 
Tord, Common Placing the Senſe of 


an Author is ſuch a ſrapia Under- 
taking, that, if I may be indulged : 


in fay ying it, they want Common Senſe 


that pradtife it. What Heaps of this 


Rubbiſh have E ſeen? O the Pains 
and Labour to record what other 


People have ſaid; that is taken by 
thofe,' who have Nothing to ſay 
"themſelves Your Lordſhip 1 may de- 
pend upon it, the Writings of theſe 


5 Men. are never worth the Reading; 
the 


l 
| 
] 
£ 
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che Fancy is cramp d, the Invention 
ſpoiled, their Thoughts on every 


Thing are prevented, if they 


at all; but tis the peculiar Happi- 


nels of theſe ColleFors of Senſe, that 
, they can write without Thinking. 

I do moſt readily agree, that alt 
the bright ſparkling Thoughts" of 


the Ancients; their fineſt Expreſſions, 


and nobleſt Sentiments, are to be 
met with in theſe Tranſeribers - But 
how wretchedly are they brought 
in, how miſerably put together? 
Indeed, my Lord, I can compare 
fuch Productions to nothing but rich 
Pieces of Patch- work, ſewed toge- 
ther with Pack. thread. & 
When I ſee 2 beautiful Building « of 
exact Order and Proportion taken 


ova, and. the different Materials : 


laid 


= Quin againſt 

- hid together by themſelves, it put- 

teth me in mind of theſe Commun-- 
Plaue Men. The Materials are cer- 
_ tainly very good, but they under-. | 
fand not the Rules of Architecture 
ſo well, ag to form them into jaſt 
and maſterly Proportions any more: 
And vet how beautiful would they 

| ſtand in another þ Model upon ano- 
ther Pian . 
For, my Lord, we: maſt. confeh | 
the Truth: We can ſay nothing 
New, at leaſt we can ſay nothing 
Better, than hath. been ſaid before; 
put we may nevertheleſs make what 
we ſay our (wy. And this is done, 
when we do not trouble ourfelyes 
to remember in what Page, or what 
Book we have read fuch a Paſſage; 


* 


Cummon- Plaus, 3 
but it falfeth in naturally with tha 


Courſe of our on Thoughts, and 
taketh its Place in our Writings with 
as much Eaſe, and looketh with as 
good a Grace, Wannen in 

Two Thouſand Tears ago. 4 
This, my Lord, is the beſt Way | 

of remembring the Aucicut Authors, 
when Nou reliſs their Way of Wri- 
ting, enter into their Thoughts, and 
imbibe their Senſe. There is no need 
of tying ourſelves: up to an Imita- 
tion of any of- them 3 much leſs to 
copy; or tranſcribe them. For 
there is Room for vaſt Variety of 
Thought and Style, as Nature is va- 
rious in her Works, and is Nature 
ſtil. Good Authors, like the cele-. 
brated Maſtens in the ſeveral Sehools 
A Painting, are Originals in their 
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Againſt the Critical 
May, and different in their Manner. 
And when we can make the ſame 


_ Uſe of the Romans as they did of 
the Greciaur, atid habituate _— 


to their Way of Thinking, and 


Writing, we may be equal in Rank, : 
tho” different from them all, and be 


eſteemed) Originals as well as they. 
And this is what I would have 
Vour Lordibip do: Mix and incor- 


porate with thoſe ancient Streams; 


and tho Your own Wit will be im- 


Proved, and heightened by ſuch a 


ſtrong Infuſion, yet the Spirit, the 
Thought, the Fancy, the Expreſ- 
ſion which ſhall flow from Your Pen, 
will be entirely Your OW . 
Ib!be next Direction I would give 
Vout Lordſhip is, that Tou would 
decline the Critical Part of Learning 

as 


” 
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Part f Learning | 


as much as poſſible, for that = 
kad Yow inſenſibly from good Senfe, 


and good Language, and tis below 


a Perſon of Your Lordſhip's Parts 
and Quality to take Notice of it: 


I am not ignorant of its admirable 
Uſe in the World of Learning, nar 
would I betray Your Lordſhip: into 
any Contempt of an Art. where a Man 


muſt be a great Man indeed to.excell, 


as ſome amongſt us moſt eminentiy 
do. But, my Lord, I would warn 
Tour Lordſhip againſt the Infection 
of the leſs, and lower Critics, who 


are capable of nothing but collating 
Manuſcripts, and are not able to aſ- 


certain the Text, or bring You 
nearer to the Original; this is the 
Caſe of Four common Editors, 
but tis one Comfort, that we need 

| not 
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not be too ſollicitous about the 


* Againſt the G, 


Words of an Author, to have a right 
Taſte of him: Tour Lordſhip will 
always uſe the beſt and moſt correct 
Editions, and various Readings will 
be only troubleſome, where the 
- *Senſe and Language are ann 
without them. 
My Lord, I am e an Aden 
cate for young Gentlemen in the 
'Bufinefs of their Studies: It is cer- 
tainly a great Miſtake to make it 
difficult and laborious, to vex and 
— the Minds of Youth with 
dry, inſipid, grave, and perplexing 
Trifles. Study will be recommend- 
ed to young Heads with better Suc- 
ceſs, from the Eaſineſs, and Pleaſure 


of the As than. from the Uſe- 
| fulneß 


Port of Learning. F 

fulneſs and Importance of the ub. 
ject; and all Ways ſhould. be in- 
vented to make the learning Part 
delightful and engaging, -. _ 

Learning is dreſſed to a great Dis 
advangage, by Critics and Gramma- 
tians; like a beautiful Lady ill- 
painted, : ſhe maketh a frightful Fi- 
cure: And then ſhe is cloiſtered up, 
my Lord, like a Fairy Princeſs in an 
enchanted Caſtle, encompaſſed with 
Motes and Walls, and guarded. by 
nim Knights, monſtrous Giants, 
and burning. Dragons. But, my 
| Lord, if a Man hath but Wit and 
Courage enough not to be daunted 
at theſe grim Appearances , the 
A is diſſolved, the Bugbears 
n and the Way 1 is 2 we 


It 
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this polite, and excellent Age of 
Learning, that welofe oor Time in 


is cha raed” ab overtdided wits 
Improvement. and all they learn 5 
meer Cant and Jargon ww three or 


four Years together. Nov, my 
Tord, the Complain t 6 n fome 
| Meaſure trae, but hot eaſily reme- 


elamation of fo much Time loſt in 
meer Words and Terms, the hope- 
ful Yonths, whoſe Loſs of 'Time is 
fo much lamented, were capable of 
learning nothing but Words at thoſe 
Tears: T do not mind what ſome 
Quacks in the Art of Teaching ſay; 
they pretend to work Wonders, and 


to make young Gentlemen Maſters 
a . =o 


It hath been a long Complaint i in 


died; and perhaps; after all the Ex- 


— 
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* the Languages, before they can 
be Maſters of Common Senſe; but 
this to me, my Lord, is a Demons, 
ſtration, that we are capable of lit- 
tle elſe than Words, till Twelve 
or Thirteen, if Your Lordſhip 
will obſerye, that a) Lad ſhall be 
ible to repeat his Grammar over, 
two or three Years before his Un- 
derſtanding opens enough to let him 
into the Reaſon, and clear Appre- 
henſion of the Rules; and when 
this is done. ſooner or later, it, ceaſ- 
eth to be Cant and Jargon; ſo that 
all this Clamour is wrong founded, 
and the Cauſe of Complaint; lies ra- 
ther againſt the Backwardneſs of 
our Judgment, than the. Method of | 
our Schools: And therefore I am 
for & he old ek in Schools ſill, and 
| | Children 


But! my Lord, Perſbns of Tout 


Lordſhip's Condition may be per- 
mitted to go but of che common 


Road, and try to learn Things and 


Words together: fam of Opinion; 
that Language may be attained by 
the Reverſe of the Method hat is 


"7 44h 


to ſhow Grammar by Books, in. 
ſtead of Bocks by Grammar. This 


was Mr. Cowley's Caſe, and in ſome 


Meaſure I may ſay it was my own 


at the ſame School, but it is by no 


means generally practicable. How: 

ever, there is no Neceſlity, where 
we are not tied up by the Courſe 

and Diſci pline, which muſt, if pof- 
| fſible, 


1 Chndren will be furniſhed chere with 
a stock of Words at jeaſt, v hen they 
come to æho how to Uſe them. A | 
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u to their Method. 47 
ſible; be maintained in Schools, if 


there is no Neceſflity-of burthening 
the Memory with an exact Repeti- 


tke Authors which are read, to learn 
the Uſe, and Application of them: 
And if, after this, a clear Explica- 


the bare Grammatical Conſtruction, 


underſtand what they read, and be 
pleaſed to find that their Authors 
are made up of ſomething beſides 


Method would indeed require more 
Pains in the Teacher, but thoſe 
would be well rewarded by the Pro- 


. greſs and Satisfaction of the Seho- 
| lar, . 


| we be not obliged by thoſe Methods, 


tion of the Rules: Tis enough from 


tion of the Meaning were joined to 


young Scholars would be able to 


the Eight Parts of Speech. Such a 


Your 
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"Y Others Wees 
Tour Lordſhip is beyond chele 
Rules, and will judge of the Rea- 
ſonableneſs of them with reſpe& to 
others, Who are juſt entring on the 
Stage of Learning. I only give 
Tour Lordſhip my Thoughts: I do 
not pretend to dictate, © 
Tour Lordſhip will therefore 55 
me Leave to conſider another Com. 
pfaint againſt the preſent Method of 
Learning, taken from the Multitude 
of Notes and Comments, which 
erowd the Authors, and perplex the 
Reader. T muſt own, I have not 
that Reſpect for the Company of 
Aunotators, which they generally 
meet with in the World. Some in. 
deed muſt be extepted ; but Youtts 
are not capable of uſing the Beſt, be 
and the Worſt are not worth te. ſcui 
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Beſt ; and the others might do a 
great deal of Hurt, by infecting the 


Children at once with their own 


Blunders and Dulneſes. 
Excepting thoſe of ſome very 


learned Men, Comments are gene- 
rally an Art of making Authors dif- 


ficult, under a Pretence of explain- 
ing them. And it hath been the 
hard Fortune of the beſt Writers to 


be perplexed with Notes, and ob- 
I by Illuſtrations. The Abi- 


8 lities 


Method if s Schodls. 49 
8 prdlug 2 For which Reaſon the 
Celebrated Dr. BUSBY ſtrialy 
forbad the Uſe of Notes, and for 
our Greek and Latin Authors we had 
nothing but the plain Text in a cor- 
ret and chaſte Edition. Under 
ſuch a Maſter they could do no 
Good, there was no need of the 
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” ficult ſometimes to clear the Ter 
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Tities of the Teacher will beſt FIRE 
the Defects of the Commentator, 
and it will be a Pleaſure to young 
Gentlemen, as he leads them along, 
to ſee from him the Geography, Anti 
 - quities, Cuſtoms and: Hiſtory of the 

Ancients. The Poetical Story is ge. 
nerally known, becauſe diverting ty 
be read; eſpecially thoſe that ar 
acqualnted with the Metamorphoſe 
and Apollodorus, can be no Strange 
to it ; and all theſe together are th: 
Foundation and Reaſon of all thoſ 
Heaps of Comments, which are pile 

ſo high upon Authors, that it is di 


from the Rubbiſh, and draw it ol 
| of the Ruins. 

If there is any Thing elſe Con 
mentators concern themſelves abou 
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Commentators. > 


it is propriety of Expreſſion, or ra- 
ther ſome Verbal Niceties, and 
Grammatical Scru ples; for they have 
ſeldom Parts enough to diſcover the 
true Graces of their Authors; and 
thoſe Words, which in their Natu- 
ral Situation ſhine like Jewels en- 
chaſed in Gold, look, when tranf 
poſed into their Notes, as if they 
were ſet in Lead, and adorned with 

that reſplendent Metal. 
| Setting theſe grave Gentlemen aſide; 
I have often wiſhed, my Lord, 
that ſome of the fineſt Wits would 
undertake the fineſt Writers in the 
World, and give us a Comment up- 
on them, to diſplay the Life and 
Beauty of their Authors: It re- 
quireth a Genius, like that where- 
with they writ, to write upon them: 
D 2 Every. 


1 The iy: 2 | 
ET Every Man that underſtandeth "Tu: | 
tis doth not underſtand. either 
Greatneſs or Delicacy of Thought, 
Strength, or Beauty of Expreſſion; 

- and ſome Critical Heads, ſuch abſo- 

* Jute: Maſters are they of their Paſ. 
ſions, can bear the Raptures and 
Flights of Poets with a wonderful 
Command of Temper, and be no 

7 more affected with the moſt moving 
Strains, than if they were reading 
the heavieſt Piece of their- own 
Compoſing. They have no Notion 
of Life and Fire in Fancy and in 
Words, and any Thing that is juſt 
in Grammar and in Meaſure, pro- 
vided always the Words be placed 
according to Art, is as good Oratory, 
and Poetry to them, as the beſt. 


Tis no Wonder, then, their Com- 
ments 


of Teaching, 33 - 


ments make the molt cprightly Aus. 


thors Phlegmatic and Dull, and that 
to read them with their bright Ob- 


ſervations is like reading Homer in 
a Proſe Tranſlation. 


« The great Art of Teaching, 


= * my Lord, is to give the Learners 


2 true Taſte of their Authors; 
* to open the Beauties of their 
* Thoughts and Style; to ſhow 
them the bright Parts, the pecu- 


© liar Excellencics, the Force a. - 


6 Spirit, the Eaſe and Gentlenels 


| © of their Writings: How All is 


* Uncommon, and All is Natural, 
and every Thing ſo thought and 


by 1 that upon the Occaſion it 


is impoſſible to deliver better 


. „ Tenge in better Words. 


D 3 


But 


lent of Critics and Grammarians: | 


= 54 Nt the "oy | 
But this, my Lord, is not the Ta 


They can give indeed the Rults of 
5 1 Syntax. and of Rhetoric, and make 
a ſhift to exemplify them in a | 
wretched Compoſition, by bringing 

in every odd Exception in Gram- 
mar, every Figure and Scheme of 
Speech, Head and Shoulders, by 
main Force, in ſpite of Nature and 
their Subject. For be the Subject 
what it will, the Style and the De- 
corations are the ſame; ſo that their 
Diſcourſe having no Coherence, but 
the coupling Particles, looketh like 
a perfect Skeleton tacked together 
with Wires, ſtaring hollow, ſtiff 
and horrid, ſtripped of Senſe, with. 
out Nerves: and . Life and 
Motion. 


1 will 


=: Giltics; Ke. 55 
1 will trouble Tour Lordſhip no 
longer upon this Subject; and if I 
have ſaid any Thing to ſecure Tou 
againſt the Impreſfions of this poor 
Sort of Learning, I only intended a 
neceffary Caution; and if ever theſe 
Sheets become more Publick, I hope 
no truly learned Man will be offend- 
ed; I am ſure, I am very far from 
bevitiy any mean Thoughts of thoſe 
great Men who preſide in our chiefeſt 
and moſt celebrated Schools; it is 
my Happineſs to be known- to the 
moſt Eminent of them in a partt- 
cular Manner, and they will acquit 
me of any Difreſpe&, where they 
know I have the greateſt Venera- 
tion; for with them the Genius of 
Claſſic Learning dwelleth, and from 
them it is derived. And I think 
3 * 
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5 nter . in the: n 
tance of ſome Maſters in the Coun- 


they are learned, and to the exadt 
Knowledge of the Greek and Roman 
Tongues have joined a true Taſte, 
and delicate Reliſh of the Claſſic 
Authors. But ſhould Your Lordſhip 
ever light into ſome formal Hands, 
though Your Senſe is too fine to re- 
| liſh thoſe Pedantries I have been re- 
monſtrating againſt, when You come 
to underſtand them, yet for the pre- 
| ſent they may impoſe. upon You 
with a grave Appearance; and, as 
Learning is commonly managed by 
ſuch Perſons, You may think them 
very Learned, becauſe they are very 
Dull. And if you ſhould. receive 
the Tincture, while You are young, 
| it | 
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ters of Helicos to take out. 


. of ons Schools, 37 
it may fink too deep for all the Wa- 
You 
may be ſenſible of it as we are of ill 
Habits, which we regret, but can- 
not break, and ſo it may mix with 
Your Studies for ever, and give bad 
Colours to every Thing you deſign, 
whether i in Speech or Writing. 
For, my Lord, theſe meaner Cri- 
tics dreſs up their Entertainments ſo 
very Ill, that they will ſpoil Your 
Palate, and bring You to a vicious 
Taſte. With them, as with diſtem- 
pered Stomachs, the fineſt Food and 
nobleſt Juices turn to nothing but 
Crudities and Indigeſtion. You will - . 
have no Notion of Delicacies, if 
You table with them; they are all 
for rank and foul Feeding, and ſpoil - 
the beſt Proviſions in the _ 2 
5 D 5 * 5 
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35 Concerning a 


Tou muſt be content to be tanght 
"if Parfimony in Senſe, and for Your 
moſt inoffenſive Food to live upon 


dry Meat and inſipid stuff without 


. any Poignancy or Reliſh. 


So then, my Lord, tbeſe Gentle 


men will never be able to form Your 


Taſte or Your Style, and thoſe who 
cannot give You 2 true Reliſh of the 


| beſt Writers in the World, can ne- 
F- ver inſtru You to write like them. | 


Give me Leave, my Lord, to 


; touch this Subject, and draw out for 


Your Lordſhip's Uſe, ſome of the 


chief Strokes, ſome of the principal 


Lineaments, and faireſt Features of 
a juſt and beautiful Style. There is 
no Neceſſity of being methodica), 
and I will not entertain Your Lord- 


— with a "Op Syſtem upon the 
Natter, 


juſt Styie. 59 
Matter, but with what Your Lord- 
ſhip will read with more Pleaſure, 
and T hope, with equal Profit, ſome 
deſultory Thoughts in their Native 
Order, as they riſe in my Mind with- 
out being reduced 'to Rules, and 

marſhalled according to Art. 
| 1 am ambitions, my Lord, to ſee 
S | You Maſter of a fine Pen ; You have 
ſo many Advantages to command it, 

that You may eaſily excell; for as 


5 You have laid the neceſſary Foun- 

r dation, if You raiſe upon it the 

: beautiful Structure of Claſſic Learn- 
1 ing, it is impoſſible Your Lordſhip 

f ſhould not'ſtand upon' the higheſt _ 
$ Eminence, and hold the firſt'Rank 

} with thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed for 


the Beauties of their Style. For be- 
fide the common Accompliſhment 
„ D 6 af 


80 | Porſony f Qual 
IG of Claffic Learning, Perſons of Your 
Lore ſhip's Quality have ſo fine a a 
Turm, fo genteel an Air from their 
| Breeding, and courtly Converſation 
in every Thing they write or ſpeak, 
that it giveth an inimitable Grace 
to their Words and Compoſitions; 
and I never knew a Nobleman equal 
in Learning to other Men, but he 
was ſuperior to them in the D 
and Civility of his Se 
_ Cefar, my Lord, writ like 2 Man 
| of Quality; and among innumera- 
ble Excellencies, which he holdeth 
In Common with other Anthors, he 


MW poſſeſſeth this almoſt peculiar to 


| himſelf, that You fee the Prince and 

the Gentleman, as well as the Sebo⸗ 
lar and the Soldier in his Memoirs, 
Ovid was all < over a Man of Breed. 


iy. 


ee rcell in She. 
ing. and perhaps if 1 — 
| ed to make a Conjecture, the Copi- 
ouſneſs of his Expreſſions was owing 
in ſome Meaſure to the Civility of 
bis Breeding, as well as to the Lux- 
uriance of his Fancy; and indeed, 
my Lord, that is the Fault I have 
found in the Writings of Gentle- 
men, that ſometimes they overflow 
with Words. This proceedeth, 1 
believe, from their daily Complai- 
ſance, which runs them into Variety 
of Expreſſions on the fame Subject; 
whereas Your Scholars are more 
cloſe, and as if their Learning were 
28 narrow as their Fortune, they are 
frugal of their Words, and not wil- 
ling to let any go for Ornament, if 
they will not ſerve for Uſe. Some 
People may call this a ſmall Piece 
85 5 1 — 


— 62 ide in Ceſar and Ovid. 
of Critieiſmʒ all that I would prore 
by it; if it be not well founded, is, 
that Ovid was a Man of Breeding; 
and tho Virgil and Horace were 
Courtiers too, yet they fell ſhort of 
him in Courtlineſs of Expreſſion, 
however they exceeded him in Ma- 
? ;eſty of Thought, in Cloſeneſs and 
Exactneſs of Style. And for H- 
race, my Lord, who was an humble 
Servant of the Ladies, as well as he, 
aſter We have acknowledged him a 
wonderful Genius, of a peculiar 
Happineſs of Expreſſion both in the 
ſublime, and familiar Way, we muſt 


Wl aſcribe the Softneſs and Eaſineſs of 


bis Style to the Court and Love. In 
ſhort, my Lord, Ovid was a Gentle- 
man, and the others not, his good 
Breeding v was natural to him from 
13 „ | by 
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Horace and Virgil. Terence. 63 


his Infancy; thelts was aequited in 
their riper Years, and would never 


fit ſo handſomely: upon them. Te- 
tence, my Lord, who was much 


Elder than they, may ſeem an Ex- 


ception; there is no Addreſs more 


civil and accompliſhed than his 


throughout bis Plays, and his Gen- 
tlemen appear truly ſueh upon all 


Occaſions ; but this poſſibly may be 


accounted for more eafily than ſome 


Phenomena in Philoſophy, if I may 
have Leave to ſuppoſe, that all the 


Aſſiſtance he received from Scipio 
and Leæliut was in this Part of his 
Characters; and while the Come- 
dian took Care to preſerve them in 
the Humour and Manners he had 
given them, his noble Friends might 


belp him in giving them the true 
Turn 
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. Court * 
«oh 1 Gentlemen. We ive: FI 


veral others who are recorded for 
ity 
and Gentry of Rowe, but I need. not. 
detain Four! n any r N 


celebrated Wits among the No 


> how. - | 


After the 8 of Auguſtus, we | 
may mention the Court of King 
Charles II. and find my Lord Ro- 
cheſter and Dorſet, che Duke of 
| Buckingham that was then, and the 
Duke of Buckinghem that is now, 
Paramount in Wit, and as Graceful 


in their Writings, as in their Per- 


ſons: The Wit of ſome of them in- 


deed was ſcandalonſly abuſed, but 


otherwiſe. their Satyr was Courtly, 


and their Poetry upon all other Sub« 


jects in the laſt Perfection. My 
Lord Roſcommon, inferiour to none 


_. + KR, Charles TE © © On 
in Sonndneſs of Judgment, ſurpaſs 
| ſeth them in the Innocency and Uſe. 
fulneſs of his Writings : Sir Robere 
Howard, Sir Charles Sidley, Sir Jobs 
Denham, Mr. Waller, Sir George Ethe- 
rege, and I may add Mr. Walſh, writ 
like themſelves ; their Learning and 
Quality adorn each other, and You 
read their Education as Gentlemen, 
as well as Scholars, in their Compo- 
ſitions. Mr. Dryden, Oldham, and 
other celebrated Wits, I forbear to 
name, becauſe they want that di- 
ſtinguiſhing Character of Affability, 
Courteſy, and fine Breeding in their 
Works; or I may name them upon 
Compariſon with the others, to fhow 
the Difference, and maintain my 
point. Mr. Dryden was indeed a 
Gentleman, 1 but he writ more like a 
Scholar, 
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66 Lord id Halfar, Mr Graneill, | 


Scholar, and tho' the greateſt Maſter 
of Poetry the laſt Age could boaſt, 
be wanted that Eaſineſs and Fami- 
liarity, that Air of Freedom and 

Unconſtraint, that genteel and ac. 
compliſned Manner of Expreſſion, 
which is more ſenſibly to de Per- 

19 ceived, than deſcribed. = J 

8 To come to the preſent Times, 

wdv Lord Hallifar beareth a Title 

conſecrated to Wit, and if he doth. 
not reach the Saville Family in 
Heighth of Quality, he doth not 
fall below them in the Exeeliency 
of his Pen, and in Poetry he ſoar- 
eth above them. Mr. Granville i 
the poetical Son of Waller We ob- 
ſerved with Pleaſure Similitude of 

Wit in the Difference of Years, and 


in oe: S do meet at once the 
\ "Fire 


F William Harl, &c. 67 7 


Fire of his Father's Youth, and the 
judgment of his Age. Others I . 
forbear, becauſe tho a thouſand 
Occaſions teſtify their Abilities, their 
Modeſty | hath hitherto concealed 
their Works and Names; only give 
me leave to add, it is the Opinion 
of ſome good Judges, that if the 
Duke of Marlborough. would give us 
his own Memoirs, we ſhould find he 
could Mrite, as well as Fight, like 
Ceſar. I am fallen from Verſe to 
Proſe, my Lord, and here I muſt 
not paſs by Sir Milliam Temple, the 
moſt perfect Pattern of good Wri- 
ting and good Breeding: this Nation 
hath produced.. Perhaps Mr. Boyle's 
Book in Defence of Phalaris will be 
charged upon ſome Sophiſt too ; but 
taking it for Genuine at preſent, if 
in 13 we 


* * * \ he * 
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W 
we own 1 Dr. Bentley is the better 


| Critic, we muſt acknowledge my 
Lord Orrery is much me gentecleſ ; 


Writer. 


The Obſervation 1 his made i 


ſo univerſal, it were endleſs to pur- 
ue it in any fart her Examples, and, 
my Lord, ſome few Inſtances ex- 


cepted, there i is as much Difference 


between the Writings of Men of 


Quality and Scholars, as there is in 


the Behaviour of a Dancing Maſter 
anda Gentlemen. Es 


Your Lordſhip ſtandeth vpon ſuch 
Advantage of Ground, that, when 


Tou have finiſhed Your Studies, You 
need only write, and You will ex- 
cell. Your Education giveth You 
the moſt difficult Part, and that Ea- 
ö fines and handſome Addreſs i in Wri- 
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ting, 


forming a juſt Style. 69 
ting, which is hardeſt to be attained 
by Perſons bred in a meaner Way, 
will be Familiar to Tour Lordſhip. 
And if ever You do write, You will 
write as You ſpeak, with all the Ci. 
vility and good Breeding in the 
World. This, my. Lord, will cer- 
tainly be the happy Turn of Your. 
Pen: Nothing can be wanting, but 
a Store of ſound Learning, to be put 
into fo ? genteel a Dreſs; and when 
Your Lordſhip ſhall have furniſhed 
Yourſelf with that, ' and come- to 
know. the Correctneſs of Style, the 
Graces and Beauties of it. will be 
Natural and Charming in all Your 
Compoſitions. | 

Io affiſt Your Lordſhip e 
as far as Art may be an Help to Na- 
ture, I ſhall proceed to ſay ſome- 

Frets thing 


| its Parts, and Maſterly i in the Whole. 


3 5 "4 Peet © 
| thing of what i is required i in a Finiſh 
ed Piece to make it Complete in all 


I would not lay down any impra- 
Qicable Schemes, nor trouble Tour 
Lordſhip witha dry formal Method: 
The Rule of Writing, like that of 
our Duty, is perfect in its Kind z but 
we muſt make Allowances for the 
Infirmities of Nature, and fince aum 
is without bis Faults, the moſt that 
can be faid, is, that He 4s the. beſ 
Writer, againſt whom the. Feweft car 

he alledged. 8 

nc: Br Compoſiti tion is then. perfes, 
6 my Lord, when the Matter riſeth 
out of the Subject, when the 
Thoughts are agreeable to tbe 
« Matter, and the Expreſſions ſuita- 


dle to the Thoughts, when there 
| « 15 
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Piece defined, 7 1 


4 is no Inconſiſteney from the Be- 
8 ginning to the End; when the 


« whole is perſpicuous in the beau- 
{© tiful Order of its Parts, and for- 


med in due ne, and Pro- 


portion. le 
It is the common Abfardity of 


raw and injudicious Writers to pro- 


poſe one Thing for their Subject, 


and run off to another: They are 
not Maſters of what they undertake, 


the Compaſs of their Knowledge 


is too narrow, and their Shoulders 
'are too weak to ſuſtain the Work. 
From this fundamental Error flow 
all the other Vices and Corruptions 
of Writing; Matter foreign to the 
 Subjet; wild, incoherent Fancies 


inſtead of Thought, and Expreſ- 


ſions that have r no other Commen- 


dation, 


but few of their Practical Pieces, 


is Thoughts: Some are bound up 


f 


SY Thoughts a 
> dation than that they are as: Chil. 
dich as their Thoughts. What crude 
undigeſted Volumes of this Sort have 
we ſeen? How many tedious'Sheets 
without Argument or Confiſtency? | 
Such, my Lord, are many of the 
Diſcuter- Writings in Point of Faith, 
Doctrine and Practice, tho we have 


e - 
> M9 rm | 


— 
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and thoſe we have, *hat are. of any 
Value, were written by the batt 
Pens among then. 

But when a Man chroughly 1 un. 

derſtandeth his Subject, and know- 
eth what is conſiſtent, or inconſi- 
ſtent with it, he will write upon it 
with more or leſs Applauſe, accor- 

ding to the Scope and Compaſs of 


in narrow Schemes of Things, while 
—_— T0 


1 pA 


to the St | 73 


Menof Genius and freer Spirits look 
abroad into Nature, and diſcover a 
tbouſand beautiful Relations that 
lie conctaled*to thoſe, who trade 
only in dry Schemes and Syſtems. 
Our Thoughts muſt be. conformable 
to the Matter and Subject that lie 
bane! us, hüt we bave full Liberty 
to range, provided we can command 
our Fancy, and bring it home to the 
purpoſe. The Thought may be ei- 
ther too narrow, or too wide ; too 
poor and mean to give either Life, 
or Light to our Writings, or too 
wandring and diſtant to bear any 
Relation to the Subject. I am not 
ſpeaking of the Brightneſs and Beau- 
ty, but of the Propriety of Thought; 5 
though, if the Thoughts be bright 
and beautiful, as well as proper, 


E 5 they 


24 Thoughts de ES 
they add, no doubt, a Grace and 
Splendor to the Diſcourſe; only 
them be Juſt and Natural, and it 
dependeth upon the Genius of the 
Writer to give them more Force and 
*Fire. Horace hath drawn the Pi- 
- ure of thoſe abſurd. Painters and 
Poets, that j join a Woman's Head to 
a Filh's Tail, and. crowd Contradi- 
ctions in the ſame Piece together. 
He hath expoſed and ridiculed thoſe. 
trifling Poetaſters,, that ſpend them- 
| ſelves in glaring Deſcriptions, and 
would compenſate for their Dulneſs 
and Incapacity, by ſewing here and 5 
there ſome Cloth of Gold on theit 


A — 5 — <* [ = w_o oc T 


Sackcloth. All inconfli derate Wri- n 
ters, or Writers not furniſhed. for 
Conſi deration, are the ſame. Their wy 


Imagination. either rambles, or 1s 
lo 


to o the S415 5 


low ind dull, either it cannot rie 
5 the Subject, or wandereth from 
it. Tis nothing but a Vapour and 


wretched Scriblers we look for any 
Meaning, we only follow an Eis 
futuns till we are tired. 
Some Peoples Heads are either s 
empty, or fo diſconcerted, that no- 
thing is more removed from the 
Matter they have laid out to treat 
on, than their Thoughts; and if it 
ſometimes happeneth that they do 
not wander quite away from their 
Purpoſe, the Misfortune is, that on 
the graveſt, nobleſt Subjects, their 
Thoughts are light and foolifh, poor 
and mean; and on the moſt i incon- 
ſiderable crifling Matters, they are 
all Noiſe and Bombaſt, affecting 


E 2 * 


al Fire ; and if in reading thoſe 8 


76 "Pies ow 


The whole World of Being, the 
' Qualities, Properties, Accidents and 


patible or inconſiſtent with one ano- 


fore muſt ariſe from a competent 
Knowledge of the Nature and De- 


| * n any Subject. And Thought i 


Splendor and Magnificence in Thing 
that will endure neither Light nor 
Ornament, ever riſing where they 
ſhould fink, and Wiliog where: they 
ſhould riſe. - . 
There is a Chain of Relations i in 

Nature, which muſt not be broken, 
nor twiſted with any other String: 


Affections of Things are diſtributed 
into proper Claſſes, as they are com. 


ther. Propriety of Thought there · 
cency of Things z in being acquaint 


ed with what is capable of being 
ſaid, and what is fit to be ſpoken 


then 


5 bbs,” 77 Ty 
then i in the laſt Perfection, when it 
is ſo bright, ſo lively, ſo jult, ſo full, 
that on the ſame Subject You can- | 
not invent any, Finer, or more Pro- 
per in the whole Compaſs of Na- 
ture and Imagination. 

Thete is a cloſe Connection TY 
tween the Thoughts and Words; 
and. where a Man hath. throughly 
digeſted the one, the other will fol- 
low not only with Eaſe, but Pro- 
priety, when he is a perfect Maſter 
of the Language he writeth in. It 
muſt be a great Fault of the Judg- 
ment, if where the Thoughts are 
proper, the Expreſſions are not fo 
too: A Diſagreement between theſe 

leldom happens, but among Men of 
more recondite Studies, and what 

they call deep Learning, eſpecially 

E * among 


1 the ſuperfluous Shoots of Fancy, 
thereby r both strength and 
Beauty to his 1 


Diſcipline is to young Writers the 
greateſt Self-Denial in the World. 
To confine the Fancy, to. ſtifle the 
Birth, much more to throw away 


Bal Trial, that none but the moſt 


53 — on a 


.among Your Antiquaries and School. 
men. 


In every ſptightly Genius, the 


Expreſſion will ever be lively as the 
Thoughts. All the Danger is, that 


2 Wit too fruitful ſhould run out in- 


to unneceſſary Branches; but when 
4 8 matured by Age, and corrected 
by Judgment, the Writer will prune 


the luxuriant Boughs, and cut off 


ork. --. 
Perhaps, my Lord, this piece of 


the beautiful Offspring of the Brain, 
deli- 


to the Thoughts, 79% 
dla and lively Wits can be put 
It is their Praiſe, that they are 
"bliged to retrench more Wit, than 
others have to laviſh: The Chip- 
| pings and Filings of theſe Jewels, 
could they be preſerved, are of more 
Value, than the whole Mafs of or- 
dinary Authors; and it is a Maxim 
with me, that He Bath not Wit enough, 
who hath not 4 great deal to ſpare. 
My Lord, it is by no means ne- 
ceſſary for me to run out into the 
feveral Sorts of Writing: We ha vo 
general Rules to judge of all, with- 
out being Particular upon any, tho* 
the Style of an Orator be different 
from that of an Hiſtorian, and 2 
Poets from both. 
The Deſign of Expreſſion is to 
Ur. our Thoughts truly and 


E4 —_ 


. bs The Defen * 


3 clearly to the World, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as is moſt probable to attain 


the End we propoſe, in 


cating what we have conceived to | 


the Publick ; and therefore Men 
have not thought it enough to write 
plainly, unleſs they wrote agreeably, 


fo as to engage the Attention, and 


work upon the Affections, as well 
as inform the Underſtanding of their 


Readers; for whieh Reaſon all Arts 
have been invented to make their 
Writings pleaſi ing, as well as profi- 


table ; and thoſe Arts are very com- 


mendable and honeſt; They are no 


Trick, no Deluſion, or Impoſition 
on the Senſes and Underſtanding of 
Mankind; for they are founded in 
Nature, nal formed upon obſerving 


her Operations in all the various 
gn” Paſſions, 


W — a ak. 
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Expreſſion. 81 
| Paſſions, _ Das a our 
Mind. 2 ⁰ν,j | 

To this we owe all the bean 
bo Embelliſhments of Style: All 
Figures and Schemes of Speech, — 
thoſe ſeveral Decorations that are 
uſed in Writings to enliven and 
adorn the Work. The Flouriſhes of 
Fancy reſemble the Flonriſhes f 
the Pen in Mechanick Writers; and 
the Iluminators of Manufcripts, 
and of the Prefs, borrowed their 
Title perhaps from the Illumination, 
which a bright Genius every where 
giveth to his Work, and dif] petſech 
through his Compoſition; -- | 

The Commendation of this Art 
of Enlightening and Adorning a 
Subject, lieth in à right Diſtribu- 
ton of the Shades and Light. It is 


82 — 


in Writing, as in PiQure,in which tile 
Art is to obſerve where the Lights 
will fall, to produce the moſt beau- 
Eiful Parts to the Day, and caſt in 
Shades what we cannot: hag: = 
Saen Advantage. [ana 
It were endleſs to purſue this 
— through all the Ornaments 
and Illuſtrations of Speech; and yet 
I would not diſmiſs it without 
pointing at the general Rules, and 
 aecceſlary Qualifications required in 
dhoſe, who would attempt to ſhine 
j in the Productions of their Pen; 
And therefore Your Lordſhip muſt 
pardon me if I ſeem to go back; 
for we cannot raiſe any regular and 
durable Pile of Building without 
1 Kging © nn. 8 
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The firſt Thing "muy te, my Lord; 
to a juſs Style, is a perfect Maſtery in 
the Language we write in; this is 
not fo" eaffly' attained, as is com- 
monly imagined, and dependeth up- 
on a competent Knowledge of the 


Force and Propriety of Words, a 
good natural Taſte of Strength and 


Delicacy, and all the Beauties of ; 
Expreſſion. Tt is my own Opinion, 


that all the Rules and critical Ob- | 


ſervations i in the World will never 
bring a Man to a jaſt Style, who 
hath not of himſelf a natural eaſy 
Way of Writing; but they will im. 
prove a good Genius; where Nature | 
leadeth the Way, provided he is not 
too ſcrupulous, and doth not make 
himſelf a Stave to his Rules; for 

that will introdace a Stiffneſs and 
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84 Thief fir PR Thing 
Affectation, which are utterly 25. 
; horrent from all good Writi riting. 
By a perfect Maſtery in any Lat 
| guage, I underſtand not only a ready 


1 Command of Words, upon every 


Occaſion, not only the Force, and 
Propriety of Words, 28 * their 
Senfe and Sign IN 
eſpecially. the Purity — Idiom of 
the Language; for in this a perfect 
| Maſtery doth conſiſt. Tis to know 
what is Ergliſ, and what is Latin, 
what is French, Spaniſh, or Italian, 
to be able to mark the Bounds of 
each Language we write in, to point 
out the diſtinguiſhing Characters, 
and the peculiar Phraſes. of each 
Tongue. What Expreſſions, or 
Manner of Expreſſing is common to 
any Language beſides our own, and 
=_ ” „„ 


Maſtery f Language. 85 
what is properly and peculiarly our 
phraſe, and Way of Speaking. For 
this is to ſpeak or write Exgliſs in 
purity and Perfection, to let the 
streams run clear and unmix d, with 
out taking in other Languages in the | 
Courſe: In Engliſh. therefore, 1 
would have all GaBFiciſnro (for In- 
ſtance) avoided, that our Tongue 
may be ſineere, that we may keep 
to our own Language, and not fo 
low the French Mode in our Speech, 
as we do in our Cloaths. It is con- 
venient and profitable fometimes to 
import a Foreign Word, and natu- 
ralize the Phraſe of another Nation, 
dut this is very ſparingly to be al- 

lowed, and every Syllable of Fo- 
reign Growth ought immediately to 
de diſcarded, if its Uſe and Orna- 
8 r 


ment to our Language be not my 
95 evident. rage 2s 


more Copious, more Elegant, and 


Expreffive ; but in a few Years, af: 


ter the Ladies and Beaux of Rowe 


minacy of that noble Language, they 
weakned and corrupted their. Native 
Tongue: And the monſtrous Aﬀe- 
cation of our travelled Ladies and 


Gentlemen to ſpeak in the French 


Air, French Tone, French Terms, 
to dreſs, to cook, to write, to court 
in French, corrupted at once our 
Language and our Manners, and im 
troduced 


While the . ſtadied, vin 


wid the Greet Tongue, only to im 
prove and adorn their own, the La. 


tin flouriſhed, and grew every Year 


affected to ſ peak Greek, and regarded 
nothing but the Softneſs and Effe · 
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of Nane and Exelifh had roge- 
ther, that made the Innovators ri- 
diculous to all Men of Senſe. The 
French Tongue hath undbubtedly 
its Graces and Beauties, and I am 
not againſt any real Improvement 
of our own Language from that or 
any other; but we are always ſo 
fooliſh, or unfortunate, as never to 
make any Advantage of our Neigh- 
bours. We affect Nothing of theirs, 
but what is filly and ridiculous; and 
by neglecting the ſubſtantial Uſe of 
their Language, we only enervanty 
and ſpoil: our own: 


Languages, like our Bodies, are 3 


in a perpetual Flux, and ſtand in 
need of Recruits to ſupply the Place 
of 1 Words that are continually 
falling 


88 Him to preſerve the 


falling off thro' Diſuſe z and ſince it 
is fo, my Lord, I think tis better 
to raiſe them at Home, than Abroad. 
We had better rely on our /owr | 


| Troops than Foreign Forces, and J 


believe we have ſaffictent. Strength 


and Numbers within ourſelves: 
There is a vaſt Treaſure, an iner. 
hauſtible Fund in the old Eugliſb, 
from whence Authors may draw 


conſtant Supplies, as our Officers 


make their ſureſt Recruits from the 
Coal-Works and the Mines. The 
Weight, the Strength, and Signif- 


cancy of many antiquated Words, 
' ſhould recommend them to Uſe a- 


gain. Tis only wiping off the Ruſt 
| they have contracted, and ſeparating 
them from the Droſs they lie min- 
* with, and both in Value and 
Beauty 


86 
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Purity and Idiom. 89 


dard, rather than fall below it. 


ſical to the Ear, nor ſo abundant in 
Multiplicity of Words; but its 
strength is real, and its Words are 
there fore the more expreſſive: The 
peculiar Character of our Language 
is, that it is cloſe, compact, and 
Full and our Wr itings (if | Your 
Lordſhip will excuſe two Latin 
Words) come neareſt to what Tally 
means by his Preſſa Oratio. They 
are all Weight, and Subſtance, good 
Meafure preſſed together, and run- 
ning over in a Redundancy of Senſe, 
and not of Words. And therefore 
the Purity of our Language conſiſt- 
eth in preſerving this Character, in 


Spirit - 2 


Zeauty they will riſe above the Stan- 


perhaps our Tongue is not ſo mu- 


I with the Engliſh Strength and 


Siri: Let us not envy others, that 
they are more ſoſt, diffuſed, and 
rarified; be it our Commendation 
to write as we pay in true Sterling; 
if we want Supplies, we had better 
revive old Words, than create new 
ones. I look upon our Language as 
good Bullion; if we do not debaſe 
it with too much Allay; and let me 
leave this Cenſure with Your Lord · 
= flip, That he who corrupteth the 
Purity of the Engliſb Tongue with 
= _ the moſt ſpecious foreign Words and 
Phraſes, is juſt as wiſe as thoſe Mo- 
diſh Ladies that change their Plate 
for China: For which, my Lord, 
I think the laudable Traffick of old 
Cloaths is much the faireſt Barter. 
After this Regard to the Purity 
20 our cm the next Quail 


Perſpicuit. 91 


greateſt Commendation we can give 
an Author, and the beſt Argument 
that he is Maſter of the Language 
be writeth in, and the Subject he 


bim, and ſee into the Scope and 
Tendency of his Thoughts, as we 
read him. All Obſcurity of Expreſ- 
ſion, and Darkneſs of Senſe, do a- 
riſe from the Confuſion of the Wri- 
ter's Thoughts, and his Want of 


2 clear Perception of the Matters 
he undertaketh to treat of, be his 
Style never ſo plain as to the Words 
he uſeth, it never can be clear; and 
if his Thoughts upon his Subject be 

never fo juſt, and diſtinct; unleſs 


of a juſt Style, is its Plainneſs and 
Perſpicuity. My Lord, this is the 


writeth upon, when we underſtand 


proper Words, If a Man hath not 
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92 Offer againſt 1 
he hath a ready Command of Words, 
and à Faculty of caſy Writing in 
plain obvious Expreſſions, the 
Words will, perplex the Senſe, and 
. cloud the Clearneſs of his Thoughts. 
It is the Unhappineſs of ſome, 
that they are not able to expreſs 


themſelves clearly: Their Heads 


are crowded with a Maltiplicity of 
- -undigeſted Knowledge, which lieth 
-confuſed in the Brain, without any 
Order or Diſtinction. It is the Vice 
of others, to affect Obſcurity in their 
Thoughts and Language, to write 
in a difficult crabbed Style, and per- 
plex the Reader with an intricate 
: Meaning in more intricate Words. 

The common Way of offending 
againſt Plainneſs and Perſpicuity of 


Style is, an Affectation of hard un- 
| uſual 


this Rule. 93. 


9 af aal Words; and of cloſe contracted 
periods: The Fault of Pedants and. 
ſententious Writers! that are vainly 
oſtentatious of their Learning, or 
their Wiſdom. Hard Words and 
quaint Expreſſions are abominable: 
Wherever Your Lordſhip meeteth 
ſuch a Writer, throw him aſide for 
a Coxcomb. Some Authors of Re- 
putation have uſed a ſhort and con- 
ciſe Way of Expreſſion, I muſt own; 
and if they are not ſo clear as others, 
the Fault is to be laid on the Brevity 
they labour after: For while we ſtudy 
to be conciſe, we can hardly avoid be- 
ing obſcure. We crowd our Thoughts 
into two ſmall a Compaſs, and are 
ſo ſparing of our Words, that we 


will not afford enow to cup our 
1 


There 
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There 5 1s Sch Extreme in od. 
ſcure Writers, my Lord, not much 


taken notice of, which ſome empty 
conceited Heads are apt to run into, 


out of a Prodigality of Words, and 
a Want of Senſe. This is the Ex- 


travagance of your copious Writers, 


who loſe their Meaning in the Mul. 
titude of Words, and bury their 


Senſe under Heaps of Phraſes. Their 


Underſtanding i is rather rarified, than 
condenſed: Their Meaning, we can 
not ſay, is dark and thick 3 it is too 


light and ſubtle to be diſcerned ; - it 


is ſpread fo thin, and diffaled fo 


wide, that it is hard to be collected. 
Two Lines would expreſs all they 


ſay in two Pages: Tis nothing but 


N whipt Syllabub and Froth, a little 


Varniſh, 


wit a | Gilding, without any: 
Solidity, or Subſtanſe. | 
My Lord, the deepeſt Rivers have 
the plaineſt Surface, and the pureſt. 
Waters are always cleareſt. | Cryſtal 
is not the leſs ſolid for being tranſ- 
parent; the Value of a Style riſeth 
like the Value of precious Stones. 
If it be dark and cloudy, it is in vain 
to poliſh it ; It beareth its Worth in 
its Native Looks, and the ſame Art 
which enhanceth its Price when it 
TOE Sly" debaſeth it if it 0 

dull 
Tour Lordſhip ſeeth 1 hire bor- 
rowed ſome Meta phors to explain 
my Thoughts; and it is, I believe, 
impoſſible to deſcribe t 
and Clearneſs of Style, 
ſome Expreſſions clearer than 
5 Terms 


Plainneſs | 


Tk The Dar ww 
Terms I am otherwiſe bound t up) to t 


.uſe. 3 8 
Tour Lordihip:! _ gie me t 
Leave to go on with Tou to the 
Decorations and Ornaments of Style: 8 
There is no Inconſiſtency between r 


the Plainneſs and Perſpicuity, and 
the Ornament of Writing. A Style, 
my Lord, reſembleth Beauty, where 
the Face is clear and plain as to 
1 and Proportion, but is 
capable of wonderful Improvements, 
as to Features and Complex ion. If 
I may tranſgreſs in too frequent Al- 
luſions, becauſe I would make every 
Thing plain to Your Lordſhip, 1 
would paſs on from Painters to Sta- 
tuarys, whoſe Excellence it is, at 
ſirſt to form true and juſt Proporti- 
ons, and afterwards to give them 
| that 


that Scherl that - ORE that 


them almoſt breathe, and live. 
My Lord, - the Decorations of 
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tal Schemes and Figures, which are 
contrived to expreſs the Paſſions and 
Motions of out Minds in our Speech ʒ 


ia a 


a ' If Me tl 


and Beauty, to our Expreſſions. I 
ſhall not undertake the Rhetoricians 
Province, in giving Tour Lordſhip 
an Account of all the Figures they 
have invented, and thoſe ſeveral 
Ornaments of Writing, whoſe Grace 
and Commendation lie in being uſed 
with Judgment and Propriety. It 


A 


2 i F ö 14 | com- 


Strength, and Delicacy, which make 2 


style are formed out of thoſe- ſever | 


to give Life and Ornament, Grace 


were endleſs to purſue this Subject 
thro all the Schemes and Illuſtrati- 
ons of speech: But there ate ſome 
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ringly to We inne us ; their pro- 
per Place is in Poems and Orations, 


or very Eremdfal, am" aſtoniſhing, 


very 


m 
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enliven and aka his Work. 


Theſe, my Lord, are Metaptir, 
and Similitude, and thoſe Images 
and Repreſentations, thatare dr 
in the ſtrongeſt, and moſt lively Co- 
Jours, to imprint what the Writer 
would have his Readers coticeim 
more deeply on their Minds. In the 
Cdoice, and in the Uſe'of "theſe, 
your ordinary Writers' are moſt apt 


to offend. Images are very ps 


and their Uſe is to move Pity or 
T error, Admiration, Compaſſion, 
Auger and Refentinent, by repre- 
ſenting 8 ſomething very affectionate, 


common P { which nity n 
ter upon every dudject may uſe, to 


awn 
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yery miſerable, ot very provoking | 


to our Thoughts. They give a wot 
derful Force and Beauty to the Sub- _ 


jet, where they are painted by a 
Maſterly Hand; but if they are ei- 
ther weakly fray rawn, or unskifully 
placed, they raiſe 0 Paſſion but 
NE Ltny in the Reader. Pe 

The moſt common Ornaments, 
my Lord, are Metaphor and Simi- 


litude.” Ote is an Allufion to Words, 
the other to Things; and both have 


their Beauties, if properly applied. 


Similitudes ought to be drawn 


from the moſt” familiar and beſt 


known Particulars in the World: 
If any Thing is dark and obſcure in 
them, the Purpoſe of uſing them is 


defeated 4 3 and that which is not 


dear itſelf, can never give Light to 
"+ FS [, 


by ; 


A 00. e | Metaphor 


any Thing that wants it. It is the 
idle Fancy of ſome poor Brains, to 
run out perpetually into a Courſe 
of Similitudes, confounding their 
Subject by the Multitude of Like. 
neſſes, and making it like ſo many 
Things, that it is like Nothing at 
all. This trifling Humour is good 
for nothing, but to convince us 
| that the Author i Is in the dark him- 
ſelfz and while he is likening his 
Subject to every Thing, he knowl 
not what it is like. | 
I There is another tedious. Fault i in 
| ſome Simile Men, which i is drawing 
their Compariſons into a, great 


Length and Minute Particulars, þ 
where it is of no Importance, whe⸗ t 
ther the Reſemblance holdeth or no. 8 


But the true Art of illuſtrating any 
of | _ 


and Sele lot 


ubject by Similitude, is, firſt, to 
pitch on ſuch a Reſemblance as alk 

the World will agree in; and then, 
' WJ without being careful to have it run 
on all Four, to touch it only in the 
crongeſt Lines, and the neareſt Like- 
ness. And this will ſecure us, my 
Lord, from all Stiffneſs and Forma- 
Wii i in Similitude, and deliver us 
from the nauſeous Repetition of 4. 
ad S, which ſome /o ſo Writers, if 
I may beg Leave to call them ſo, are 
continually ſounding i in our Ears. * 
[ have Nothing to ſay, my Lord, 
to thõſe Gentlemen, who bring Si- 
militudes , and forget the Reſem- 
blanee. All the Pleaſure we cat 
take, when we meet theſe promiſing 
Sparks, is in the Diſappointment, 
Where we find their Fancy is ſo like 
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their Subjedt, that iris is nat x like at 
18 | 


1 fuſed. 


Meta phors,. my. Lord, 4: ALLE 
great Judgment and Conſideration 


, 8 the Uſe of them. They are a 


ſhorter Similitade, where the Like- 
neſs is rather implied than expreſſed. 


The Signification of one Word in 
Meta phors is transferred to another, 
and we talk of one Thing in the 
Terms and Propriety of another. 
But, my Lord, there muſt be a com. 


mon Reſemblance, ſome Original 
Likeneſs in Nature, tome Correl- 
pondence and eaſy Tranſition, or 


Metaphors are ſhocking and con- 


The Beauty of "By difplays 
felf in their Eaſineſs and Propricty, 


where tbey are naturally introduced; 


3 ä | 
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but where they are e $5." 
crowded, too: frequent and various, 


and do not riſe out of the Courſe 


of Thought, but are conſtrained and 


preſſed into; the Service, inſtead of 
making the Diſcourſe more lively 


Gull and gloom yy: 
Your Lordſhip muſt; form Your 
Judgment upon the beſt Models, an 


the moſt celebrated Pens, where you 


will find the Metaphor in all its 


Grace and Strength, ſhedding a Lu- 
ſtre and Beauty on the Work. For 


it 0oghr never to be uſed, but when 
it giveth greater Force to the Sen- 


tence, an Nluftration to the Thought, 


and inſinuateth a ſilent Argument in 
tie Alluſion. m The Uſe of Meta- 


Phots is not only to ante the 


Fa Thought 


at cheerful, they. make it faden, 


\ 
\ : 
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natural Expreſſion, conſiſt the Juſt- 
| neſs, Beanty, and Delicacy of Style. 
I have ſaid nothing of Epithets; 


eheir Buſineſs is to expreſs the Na- 


ture of the Things they are applied 


_ to; and the Choice of them de- 
pendeth upon a good Judgment, to 
diſtinguiſh what are the moſt proper 


Titles to be given on all Occaſions, 


and à complete Knowledge in the 
Accidents, Qualities, and Affections 


of every Thing in the World. They 


= are of moſt Ornament when they 


- * are of f Uſe They are to determine 


| Thought ins more e Manner, 
but to give it a ſtronger Impreſſion, 
and enforce it on the Mind. Where 
this is not regarded, they are vain, 
and trifling Traſh; and in a due Ob. 
ſervance of this, in a pure, chaſte, 


the 


Ae Eriba, bs 
the Character of every Perſon, and 
decide the Merits of every Cauſe 3 
Conſcience and Juſtice are to be re 
zarded, and great Skill and Exact- 
-neſs are required i in the uſe of them. 
For it is of great Importance to call 
Things by their right Names : The 
Points of Satyr, and Strains of Com- 
pliment depend upon it, otherwiſe 
ve may make an Aſs of a Lion, com- 
mend a Man in Satyr, and lampoon 
him in Panegyric. Here alfo, my 
Lord, there is room for Genius: 
Common Juſtice | and Judgment 
ſhould direct us to ſay what is pro- 
per at leaſt, but it is parts and Fire 
that will prompt us to the moſt 
lively and moſt forcible Epithets 
that can þe applied z and'tis in their 
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Allegories E need mot 3 8 
becauſe they' are not ſo much-any a 
Ornament of Style; as an artful you g 
of — Truth to g 
World in a borrowed shape, -anda WW 7 
pe foes agreeable $9 the Fancy, g 
than naked. Truth herſef can be. IM , 
Truth is ever moſt beautiful and: evi j 


dent in Ber Native Dreſs: And tbe 
Arts that are uſed to eomvey her to 
our Minds, are no Argument that 
the is deficient, but fo any Teſti. 
monies of the Corruption of our 
Nature, when Truth, of all Things 
the plaineſt and ſincereſt, is forced 
to gain Admittance to us in Diſguiſe, 
and court us in 


+ 8 


#% 


more —_— to "the Perfoction orf "ol 
Style, which I have partly men- 
W tioned already in ſpeaking of the 
' Snitableneſs'of the Thoughts to tbe 
subject, and of the Words to the 
Thongfits; but Tour Lordſhip: Win 
give me Leave to eonſider it in ano- 
ther Light with regard to the Ma- 5 
jelty and Dignity of the Subject. 

It is fit, as we have faid ty: | 
that the Thoughts and Expreſſion 
ſhould be ſuited to the Matter orf all 
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Occaſions; bat in nobler and greater | 25 


dubzects eſpecially where the Theme 
is Sacred and Divine, it muſt be our 
Care to think and write up to the 
Dignity and Majeſty of the Things 
we preſume to treat of: Nothing 
little, mean, or low, no childiſh 
| Thoughts, 


=. 4 In Divine 
= Thoughts, or boyiſh Expreſſions, | 
Vill be endored: All muſt he awful, 
and grave, and great, and ſolemn. 
be nobleſt Sentiments muſt be con- 
veyed in the weightieſt Words: All 


Ornaments and Illuſtrations muſt be 


borrowed from the richeſt Parts of 


univerſal Nature; and in Divine 
Subjects, eſpecially when we attempt 
to ſpeak of Gov, of His Wiſdom, 


an Providence, by all which He 
is pleaſed to manifeſt Himſelf to the 
Sons of Men; we muſt raiſe our 
E. houghts, and enlarge our Minds, 
and ſearch all the T reaſures of 


Knowledge for every Thing that is 
great, wonderful and magnificent: 


* can day e our T houghts 


Goodneſs and Power, of his Mercy 
and Juſtice, of his Diſpenſations 


of 


. of the + Trontbe 10 the Works of His | 


Creation; and the brighteſt of theſe 2 | 


can only give us ſome faint Shadows 
of His Greatneſs and His Glory. 
The ſtrongeſt Figures are too weak, 
the moſt exalted Language too low, 
to expreſs His ineffable Excellence. 
\perbole can be brought to 
heighten our Thoughts; for in ſo 
ſublime a Theme nothing ean be 
Hyperbol ical. The Riches of I ma- 
| gination are poor, and all the Ri- 
vers of Eloquence are dry in ſup- 
plying Thought on an infinite Sub- 
jet. How poor and mean, how 
baſe and groveling, are the Heathen 
Conceptions of the Deity! ſome- 
thing Sublime and Noble muſt needs 
be aid on ſo great an Occaſion; but 
in "this rout Article the moſt Cele- 
brated 
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5 of any Writers that riſe at all to the 
Majeſty and Dignity of the Divine 
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Attributes, except the Sacred Pen- 
Men, 


No leſs than Divine vine Infpi- 
ration 'cduld' enable Men to write 
worthily of Gop, and none but 
the Spirit of G o p knew how to ex- 
preſs His Greatneſs, and diſplay His 
Glory: : In Compariſon of theſe Di- 
vine Wtiters, the greateſt Genius 
and nobleſt Wits of the Heathen 
World, are low and dull. The ſub - 
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rr 


— 
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| te Reach, 45d heyond the — 
of all mortal Wit. Take the beſß 
and livelieſt Poems of Antiquity; | 


ptures, in a Proſe Tranſlation, and 
they are flat and poor. Horace, and 

Virgil, and Hemer, loſe their Spicits 

and their Strength in the Trans- 
fuſion; to that Degree, that we have 
1 Patience to read them. But. 
in our Tranftation, —— ks 
Majeſty and their Glory, and very. 
far ſarpaſs the brighteſt and nobleſt 

Compoſitions. of: Greece and Name 
And this is not wing to the Rich- 
neſs and Solemnity of the Eaſtern 
Lloquencez for it holdeth in no 


W Inſtanee, but to the Divine 
| Direction 


and read them, as we do the Scri- 


pe ſerve, that thoſe who have preſumed 


to heighten the Expreſſions by a 
poetical Tranſlation or Paraphraſe, 


have ſank in the Attempt, and all 
the Decorations of their Verſe, whe- 
ther Greek or Latin, have not been 


z ble to reach the Dignity, the Ma. 
jeſty, and Solemnity of our Proſe: 


So that the Proſe of 2 can- 
not 


| K Writers Tow: let me only nde Y 
this Remark, that the moſt literal 
| Franſlation of the Scriptures, in the 
Y moſt natural Signification of the 
Words, is generally the beſt 3” and 
che ſame Punctualneſs which 'de- 
baſeth other Writings, | preſerveth 
the Spirit and Majeſty of the Sacred 
Text: It can ſuffer no Improvement 

from human Wit; and we may ob- 


not en by verſe, and even . 
the Divine Poetry is moſt like itſelf 
in Proſe. One Obſervation more 
would leave with Your Lordſhip; 
Milton himſelf, as great a Genius as 
he was, oweth bis Superiority over 


Thought and Splendor of Expreſ- 
fon, to the Scriptures: They are 
the Fountain from which he derived' 
his Light; the Sacred Treaſure: that 
enriched his Fancy, and furniſhed 
him with all the Truth and Won- 
ders of Go p and His Creation, of 
Angels and Men, which no mortal 
brain was able either to diſeover or 
conceive ; And in Him, my 
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Homer and Virgil, in Majeſty of - 


of all human Writers, You will meet 


all his Sentiments and e raiſed 
and 


In 


- and ſuites to che Creel nd Dy. ® 
=o ay aun 8 
5 detained Your Lordſhip I * 
thei ag on this Majeſty of 916 Y, 
being, perhaps, myſelf car ed away 53 
with the Greatneſs and Pleafure of i * 
the Coritemplation'z What I have 
dwelt ſo much on, with-reſpe@ to i © 
Divine Subjects, is more eaſily to il ! 
be obſerved with reference to Hu- f 
man: For in all Things belou F 
vinity, we are rather able eee b 
than fall ſhort ; and in Adoraiog all H © 
ether Subjects, our Words and Ser- 
timents may riſe in a; juſt Propor- | 
Namian da qhove the | 
"is clade Wit enn raiſe. = Hime | 


— that on 1 eo ea a ay 
- Afrer 
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Alter all theſe Excellencies "of 
Siple, in Purity, in Plainneſs and 
petſpicuity, in Ornament and Ma- 
felty, are conſidered, a finiſhed Piece 
of what Kind ſoever. muſt ſhine in 
the Order and Proportion of the 
Whole, For Light riſeth out of 
Order, and Beauty from proportion. 7 
In Architecture and Painting, theſe 

fill and relieve the Eye. A jaſt Diſ- 
poſition giveth us a clear View of 


the Whole at once, and the due 


Symmetry. and Proportion of every 
Part in. itſelf, and of all together; 
leave no. Vacancy. in our Thoughts 


or Eyesz Nothing is wanting, e. 


Thing i complete, ai fas 1 
tified in\Beholding,” + 128” TW 


But, my Lord, hem 1 ſpeak of 
Order ee I do not in- 
1 tend 


3 


4 tend auy ſtiff and formal Method. 

baut only a proper Diſttibution of the 
Parts in general, where they follow 
E natural Courſe, and are not 
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confounded with one another, Lay, 


ing down a Scheme, and marking 


out the Divifions and Subdiviſi ions 


of a Diſcourſe, ate only neceſſary. 

in Syſtems, and ſome Pieces of Con- 
troverſy and Argumentation; Tour 
Lordſhip ſees, liowever; that I have 
ventufred to write witkoũt any de- 
clared Order; and this is allowable, 
Where the Method: opens as Tou 
read, and the Order diſcovereth it- 
ſelf in the Progreſs of the Subject: 


t certaialyny. Dordyvf all Pieces 


that were ever written in a profeſſed 


and ſtated Method, and diſtinguiſhed 


by the Number and Sücceſſion of 
3 3 1 | 


heir: "og our Buglifh Serine are 
the completeſt in Order and Pro- | 
portion z the Method is ſo caly and 
natural, the Parts bear ſo jaft a Pre. 
portion to one another, that among 
many others, this may paſs for a 
pecũliar Commendation of them: 
For thoſe Diviſions and Particulars 
which obſcure. and perplex other 
Writings, give a clearer Light to 
Ours. All that I would inſinuate, 

therefore, is only this, that it is not 
neceſſary to lay the Method we uſe 
before the Reader, only to write, 
aud then he will read, in Order. 

nt it requireth, my Lord, a full 
Command of the Subject, a-diſtip& 
view to keep it always in Sight, or 
«ſe without ſome Method firſt de- 
ined, we ſhall .be in Danger of 
| loſing 
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= Jg 1 8 and vag ag after it til 
= wehave loſt ourſelves, and bewil 
: tered the Reader. Fe 
N preſcribed Method is necelſuy 
for weaker Heads, but the Beaut 
of Order is its Freedom and Uncon- 
ſtraint: It muſt be diff: petſed and 
ſhine in all the Parts thro' te whole 
Performance, but there is no Ne- 
ceſſity of Writing in ' Trammels, 
| when we can move more at eaſe 
E” without them; neither f is the Pro- 
portion of Writing to be meaſured 
out like the Proportions of a Horſe, 
where every Part muſt be drawn in 
the minureſt Reſ pe to the Size and 
Bigneſs of the reſt; but it is to be 
taken by the Mind, 26d formed up-· 
on a general View and Conſideration 


"of the Whole. The Statnary that 
caryeth 


bm in \ Braſs may 5 be Roots to take 
his Dimenſions from his 'Foot, but 
the Poet that deſcribeth him is not 
bound up to the Geometers Rule, 
nor is an Author under any Obliga 
Theſe Hints will ſerve to give 
Jour Lordihip ſome Notion of Or- 
der and Proportion, and 1 muſt not 
dwell too long upon them, Jeſt T =» 


— . Rales uh am 1 toying 
down. 


mal Recapieulation of what I have 
delivered. Out of all theſe Rules 
together, riſes a juſt Style, and a 
perfect Compoſition. All the Lati- 
tude, that can be admitted, is in the 
Ornament of Writing; we do not 
7 require 


My Lord, 1 that make 50 for- 8 


© require every Author to ſhine in 


| 3 ration to be uſed in the Pomp and 


120 * Recapitulation. 


Gold and Jewels: There is a Mode- 


Trappings of a Diſcourſe : It is not 
neceſſary that every Part ſhould be 
embelliſhed and adorned, but the 


Decorations ſhould; be skilfully di- 
ſtributed thro the Whole: Too full 4 
and glaring a Light is ; offendve, and Hr 
confounds the Eyes: In Heavenitſelf Ml 7 
there are Vacancies and Spaces b- P 
' tween the Stars z and the Day is not ;; 
leſs Beautiful for being interſperſed Ml , 
with Clouds: They only moderate WM 0 


the Brightneſs of the Sun, and with- 


at 

out diminiſhing, from his Splendor, Ml . 
gild and adorn themſelves with bis I 1: 
Rays. But to deſcend from the tt 
Skies, my Lord, tis in Writing as . 
* 


in Breſs. The richeſt Habits are 


Bals age hs, 12 q 
8 always the completeſt;” an a 


| broidered Coat. The Dreſa i d- 
pendeth n pon the Imagination, but 


contrary to the Opinion of the La- 
dies, ho value nothing but a good 


The firſt Excellence is to write in 
Purity. Plainly, and Clearly ; there 
i no Diſpenſation from theſe, bat 


and paint Vour Subject as You pleaſe. 

In Writing, the Rules have a Re- 
lation and Dependence on one ano- 
ther. They are held in ane. ſocial 


G of 


Gentleman may make a better Fi- 
gure in à plain Suit, than in an em · 


uſt be adjuſted; by the Judgment, 


Fancy iu the Choĩcr of theit Clothes, 


aſterwards Nou have Jour Choice 
of Colours, and may (6 1458 adorn, 


Bond, and joined, ;-like; the Moral 
Virtues, and Liberal Arts, in a ſort 


be Ad } : He that 
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cannot write pure, plain "Engliſh, 
muſt never pretend to write ut all 
did in vaiii for him to dreſs and adorn 
His Diſcourſe 3 the f ner he endea · 
vouterk to make it, he maketh it 
only the more ridieulduse And on 
the other ſide; let a Mun write in 
the etacteſt Purity, and Propricty 
of the Language, 1f he dat h not Lik 
and Fite te _ his Work fotte 
Toros and Spirit, tis norbing but i 
meer Cor, and 5 lumpiltr unity 
Malſb ef Matter. But every tiue Ce 
nits) 'whs is « perfect Maſter of the 
Language he writeth idr WII no 
fitting Ornament s ahd Decorations 
de Wantiog. His Fancy bee ih 
ae richeſt Vein, und giveth his 
9 Pieces ſuch lively Colours, and fo 
| beantiful 


Right Th Taſte. | 1 223 
| beautiful 4 Complexion, that Ton 
would almoſt ſay his own Blood 
and Spitits were tragefuſod into the 
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of Style b.. 0 be Leurud . 

common Rules, but muſt be im- 

proveil by reading! the Orators and 

Poets, and the celebrated Maſters in 

every "Kind; this will give Your 

hif à right Taſte, and trur 

Reliſh' 5 and wen You' can diſtin 

gift the Beatties of every - finiſhed - 

Piece, Yon will write Yourſelf with | 

tqtial Commendation. ' 

4 1 do not affert, my Lord, [Wine 
erery good Writer muſt have a Ge- 
dias for Poetry, I Kno. Tay i an 
undeniable Exception z ; but I wn 

Venture to affirm, That a Soul that 

62 b 


> * able to write in Verſe upon 


it not VA with bro, and hath | 
Taſte that way, is too dull and 
: lampiſh ever tc write with any Pro- 

ſpect of being read. It is a fatal 
Miſtake, and ſimple Superſtition, to 
diſcourage. Youth from Poetry,-and 
endeavour to prejudice them againſt 
it z if they are of a poetical Genius, 
there is no reſtraining them: Ovid, 
Your Lordſhip. knoweth, . was deaf 
to his Fathers frequent Admoni- 
tions; but if they are not quite 
ſmitten, and bewitched with Love 
of Verſe, they ſhould be trained to 
it, to make them Maſters of every 
kind of Poetry, that by learning to 


imitate the Originals, they may ar- a 
rive at a right Conception, and a 
true Taſte of their Authors; and 3 


Occa- | 


1 
— 
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5 Ocesſton, 1 can aſſure Your Lordſhi p. 


Hie Fr 25 i. 


is no Diſadvantage to Proſeʒ for 
without reliſhing the one, a Man 
m ſt never pretend to N Taſte of 


che other. F; 


Taſte, my Lord, is a Mz taphor 
borrowed from tlie palate, by which 


we approve or diffike what we eat 


and drink, from the Agreeableneſ S or 


Diſagreeableneſ of the Reliſh in our 


Mouth. Nature directs us in the | 
Common Uſe, and every body can 
tell Sweet from Bitter, what is Sharp, 
or Sour, or Vapid, or Nauſeous; 
but it requireth Senſes more reſined 
and exerciſed, to diſcover © eve 11 


Taſte that is moſt perfeck in its Kin 


erery Palate 1 is not a Judge of that, | 


and yet Drinking is more uſed than 


Reading; z all that I pretend to know 
G. 3 of 


N the Matte ; is, my hs. nt 
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Wine ſhould, be, like a Style, clear, 
| - Jeep, bright and ſtrong, ſincere and 
pure, found, and dry, (as our Ad- 
vertilements do well ex preſsir)which 
laſt is a commendable Term, that 
contains the Juice: of the richeſt 
Spirits, and only keepeth out all [Cold 
and Dampneſs. 3 
It is common to 3 8 (dev, 
my Lord, for an Ear to Muſic, and 
a Taſte of Painting, which. are no- 
thing but a juſt Diſcernment of what 
is excellent and moſt perfect i in them: 
The firſt dependeth entirely on the 
Ear; a Man can never expect to be 
a Maſter, that hath not an Ear tuned 
and ſet to Muſic: And You can no 
more ſing an Ode without an Ear, 
$ than without a g You can write 
one. 


© 
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16 in att; andes Row tedgy | 
of the beſt Maſters Manner to be a 

judge of itz but this Faculty like 
the reſt is founded in Nature. Know- 
ledge in the Art, and frequent Con- 
verſatia with the beſt Originals, 
will certainly perfect a Man's Judg- 
ment; but if there is not a natural 
dagacity and Aptmeſs, Experience 
will be of no great Service. A good = 
Taſte is an Argument of a' great 
Soul, as well as a lively Wit. It is 
the Infirmity of pdor Spirits to be 
taken with every Appearance, and 
daaled by every Thing that ſparkles: 
Bot to paſs: by what the Generality 
of the World admĩres, and to be de-. 
Uineil with Hothitte ut What 1 
4 8 4 


—— nei where 
the Colours are freſh and lively, will 
engage the: Eye; but the Pleaſure 
goes off with looking, and what 
we ran to at firſt with Eagerneſs, we 
preſently leave with Indifference : 
But the old Pieces of Raphael, Mi- 
ebael Angelo, Tintoret, and; Titian, 
tho not ſo-inviting at firſt, open to 
the Eye by Degrees; and the lon- 
ger and oftner we look, we ſtill dif- 
cover new Beauties, and find new 
Pleaſure. I am not, my Lord, a 
Man of ſo much Severity in my 
Temper, as to allow Your Lordſhip 
to be pleaſed. with nothing but what 
is in the * Perfection: 70 For then, 
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never: ar be pleaſed. There ere 1s 4 
wide Difference in being . 
judge of every Degree of Perfection, | 
and Rigid in refuſing, Whgte ver 18. 
deliolent in any Point. This would. 
only be V Weakneſs of Stot 10 
y Commendation of a g 
late; 3 true Taſte judges of 
2s well 25 Pe erfections, an 
udges are always: 1 R orfons. 
the greateſt Can hey, ry 
find none but. real F 3% and wheres 
ever they e the. Praiſe, 5 
juſtly due. this TEFH®; 200; nr 220111000 

l have Ae 2 Iready,othat G 
good Taſte i is to be farme d by. ready 
ing the beſt A e e Tear 
Lordſhip! ſhall; be 9 W 
8 . uy | 


i Töne nd fend 
— and mitt "therefore 
* Se n Hain bas 


rried alway the Ae of : the 
Props] and With ts we have ſome 


eee 
Lr the Ls F their 


voice, and A Re" Pathos both th 


; terande al Writing: 1 have been 
- ſometimes in ſome Confuſion to hear 
| ruch Peffons cominemded by 
df ba de bo could di. 
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and thoſe Piert "In which all the 
beatles" of Wiiting a are combined. 
4 marek Tant mf therefore "be 
—_— fine Parts, 3 


only 7 8 
and nobody will, commend 1 0 
ters what is acquainted with Good 


1136 113. 10 Sb IF 3 Ni, 


Thele,. 2 0 rd, aße only ſome 
fory Thoughts on a Sabjeft oft that 
will not be 1 1 to Rules, 10 
treat of a 177 "aſte i in a form LMer 
thod, 9 15 0 e ver inũpid; it is „ 
beſt collected fi rom je Beauties and 
Lawsof Writing, "and muſt riſe fron 
every | Man' ; own Apprebenſon and | 
Notion of» what he, l and 


wok | . 
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that Tou may ſee into the Spirit, 
| Force , and Beauty of them ell, and 


1 0 


ole general 
Ve of . Life and Delicacy, of 
Pine Thoughts and Happy. Words, 
which riſe to Your Mind upon read- 


lag the great Maſters of Style in their 
erer 
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Of Imitation 133 
Ways — of ED 
ies 1 inder n : bft 
Ache a Little the — 1 
promiſed, while I endeavour to lead 
Tour Lordſhip into the true Way of 
Imitation, if ever Tou ſhall Pro- 
poſe any Original for: Your:Copy 3 
or, which is | infinitely preferable, 
a perfect Maſtery of the Spirit 
and perfections of every Celebrated 
Writer 2 whether Ancient or Moder 8 
That. I may leave Nothing mates 
ral i in this Argument unſaid, among 
the feyeral Ways of Imitation, 1 
ſhall take, the Liberty of placing 
Trayſlation, a and Parapbraſe, as well 
3 what we more ſtrictly mean by 
Initating. an Author: And becauſe 
none e of theſe come up to what I 
would: 


"= 


. Ia ! eto afjothers ?: 14 10 big 


2 Ban Tring —— 10 


doncod upon oi g ich io ot 
-OBy I, I menn the Ren- 


. ering” «Foreign Author into om 


Nutive Tongue, for 1 need not ex- 
tend it t every Vain Fronj Ole 


'ThebdtRitledof THmfletio # Your 
_ Eordfhip nr Git” in Hate, my 
| Lord Reſerniiiow, Mr. Bh dee, and 
the prefent Die et ge 5 FRF 
(andy ae ane » 
_ thiſe Excellent Writers, 
beſt taught tc 0 ju g , Ml * 
* well performed. * — 12 e 
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dertaks, but very few ure found: 
qual to it: The- Mechanic Roles, 
the Common Law,  whictrareyo be: 
obſerved; are very ſeldom/obeyedy; = 
and ſometimes a Tranſtation may: 
prove 4 very bad one, where theſs 

re meſt Rrüctry regarded? To 
reopulols\an Osterei 
ſpoflech all forts of Writings: Ir 
mateth them Srfff and ren 
it betraycth à Weak and Pedantie 


Oenius, and Tach nice Writers are 


fitter to make Mere chan This} 


Patars.” 2/104 ON rt 219: 20 


The firſt Qualification of 6 pool 
Tranſlator is an exact N nderſtanding, 
and abſolute Maſtery of the Lan- 


guage he tranſlatetb from, and the 
Lan- 


ey Wiateth Kindſelf qualified ron - 1 
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| q vi — in Compalſon af the ddl. 
|, titutles/tbatcrowd the Prefs, under 


ſtand their Mot! mee. * a 
2 dende, chat earl are — 


Nages 
N chan. cher Living, and, en write 
. Greek, or Latin, or Hebrew, with 


- 


Exactneſs than Engliſh. Eat. 
1 ir its fall Putity, Blegance,. We 
- Periagion,: liechrioe fem olumes. 
The Lid of Undiſputed Maſters is 
hardly fo long as the Liſt of: the 
Court of Aldermen and. Lieutenancy 
of our famous Metropolis; and yet 
the Muſter-Rolls of the Kingdom 
fall ſhort of the ee . ON 
1 were = 1 __ 55 | What 
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ſandibg and — of. — 
have expla ed ſome Puges back!: 
But in Euuiſution we muſt conſider 
this Maſtery of Language withre- 
ſpect to the Tongues we undertake; 
and we are not only required e U- : 
derſtaud our own, and à Foreign 
Tongue as Critics and Gratmmarians, . 
we muſt not only be perfect Maſters 
of each ſeparately, but we muſt 
more eſpecially: ſtudy the 2 
and Compariſon between them. 
this do lie the great Art and — 
cults. of Tranſlating and not being 
able to reach the full Compaſs, the 
Differences, the Proprieties, and 
Beauties of one Language, is the 
Foundation of all n Aena 
into another. 117 Soon : 


—_ | 
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in particular. With Regard to any 
Language in general, we muſt, upon 
comparing it wieh our on, -weigh 
all the Differences and +Agrbements 
between them, examine their ſeve- 
ral Qualities and Proprieties, and 


N ſearch into the, Strength and Com- 


paſt of one and the other, that we 
may ſee whether they be Barren or 


Abundant, Cloſe or Diffuſe, and 


bow near they can be brought to 
one another. And among the ſeve- 
ral Writers in a Foreign Tongue, we 
muſt acquaint, ourſelves wien their 
ſeveral Characters, and different 


— Whether uy be Cpt ons 


TS 


or Conciſe Flowing or Nehm tue; 
plain or Florid, and ſo on through 
all the Variety and Differences of 
Style 3 and then we are to ednſider 
bow our Language will beſt anſwer | 
the different Way and Manner of 
thoſe Authors we propoſe to render. 
for if we hope to e Foreign 
Authors with Succeſs, we muſt know 
perfectly how to extend and con- 
tract our Language, hom to raiſe 
and adorn our Style, and how to 
write in the en a: moſt imple 
Expreſſions. 

Where a Foreign Tengba Ele- 
gant and Expreſſive, Cloſe and Com · | 
pat, beyond our Reach, we muſt 
ſtudy the utmoſt Force of our Lan- 
guage, and look out for Words as 
n and Comprebfuft ive, as Apt 

and 


th — 4 — we 


| tranſlate from is more rich and co- 1 
pious than our ow, we muſt try I ,. 
the utmoſt Compaſs and Variety of | IP 

_ Expreſſion to render an Author that Te 
aboundeth with Plenty, and Choice I in- 

of Words to the ſame senſe, white Ml; 
perhaps we have but two or three il Be: 
that will anſwer to all the Variety the 

of his. But if an Author be looſe Ml | 
and diffuſe in his Style, the Tran- on 
flator bath'an eaſy Task, and needs i 
only regard the Propriety of tbe Lat 

| Language; and his Tranſlation may mu 
- eaſily exceed the Original, if ſuch I ,.. 
on n by: TR enen. 5 or! 


nt FE CS 
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5 By at to dete Confidera- 
tions of the Difference of Languages 


with Reſpect to each other, Your 
Lordſhip will quickly enter into the 
whole Extent and Compaſs of them, 
and fully, underſtand the utmoſt 
Reach and Strength of Tour Native 
Tongue 3 What it is able to bear, 
and how far, and bow well it is able 
to expreſs the peculiar Manner, 
Beauty, and eg js. any "te 
thors wWhatſoev er.. 
But there is ſtill a greater Difficulty 
remaining upon Tranſlators, which | 
riſes from the Peculiarities every 
Language hath to itſelf, that are ſo 
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that Language, as not to be render'd 
or made common to any other. We 
bave ſeveral beautiful Forms of Ex- 

ppreſſion 


much the Character and Property of 1 


g henfioc Languages to reach end the 


bach as cannot be copie by Tranfls. 


tion. When you :change'the Lan- 
gunge, von loſe the Beauty: The 
bare Cunſtructicin and Cataſ may 
demain but the Features aud the 

Eiſe are fled. When, therefore, you 

meet 'with any Expreflions' that will 
not be render'd withont this Difad- 
vantage, the Thing to be regarded, 
is the Beauty and Elegance of the 
Origins! 3 and Tour Lotdſhip, with- 
out minding any Thing But the 
Senſe of the Author, is to confider 
bow that Paſſage would be beſt ex- 


preſſed in Engliſh, if you were not 


1 — TIT of the Origi- 


nal; 
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1 


int if 70. ein "Ra Way of I 


F 


I 
bie bit hi true 
— cannot c- 
true the Words backward” atid fol. 
ward into one another; for then 
you ceftatly Javetlenhitct's 25 the 
Authot, were "He" an "En gl en; 
would hee wrote: kor K there be 
2 beautiful Way of Expreffion pect- 
liar to the Greek or "Romans 7, which 
our Language cannot — by any 
bing that can be termed a 18 
lation with regard to rendring the 
Words ant f there be in on Lan- 
guage 6 Way of Expreſſion pecult- | 
arly Emgliyfh, Which giveth us the 
full Senſe of the Greet or Latin, we 
0 then truly —— as we may 
1 pre- 
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 tather-to be ſuppoſed, than re- 
quired 3 and yet how Few are there 
to be found even ſo far qualiſied for 
this Work And how many among 
us: have ventured upon Tranſlatiom, 
without underſtanding the Original? 


lations-at ſecond Hand; and our 
pretenders to Learning have made 
their mall Knowledge of the Mo- 

dern Tongues lern, their Ignorance | 
of the Ancient. What muſt we ex- 
pect from thoſe; who pretend to 
tranſlate Greek and Latin from the 
French for Inſtance, but to find the 
Tranſiation at double Diſtance from 
the Original? It is impoſlible to ſee 
into the Excellendies and Perfections 
of thoſe Languages hn ſuch a Me- 
. dium, 
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To this, my Lord, are owing Tran- - 


14 at dee Had, - 


, dium, or at all to reach the Cloſene 


Latin, from a Language that muſt 
uſe five Words for one, and diffuſe 

the Strength and Spirit of a ſingle 
Page into ten. It is inconceivable 


with me how ſuch Tranſlators can 


be endured: It is certain they muſt 
be intolerable to thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with the Originals; and 
no Account of their Acceptance can 
be given, but that there is ſo much 
Pleaſure, Wit, and Beauty in the 
Claſſics, that tis impoſſible to tran- 
late them ſo ill, as utterly to deface 
them, and quite ſpoil the Entertain 

ment they afford thoſe who arc 
Strangers to them in their Native 

Tongue. Such Tranſlations are like 


the Adulteration of the noblel 
Wines 


and Expreſſiveneſs of the Greet and 


— 
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From the French. 147 
Wines, where ſomething of the Co- 
bour, Spirit, and Flavour, will re- 
main ; and while they pleaſe ſome 
injadicious-Palates, do only raiſe the 

Indignation of every good Taſte, to 
ſee the Spirit of the fineſt Authors 
ſo debaſed and corrupted. I do not 
pretend to jadge of the French Tran- © 
 Jations myſelf: Be they what they 
will, ours, that are taken from them, 
muſt be bad. Nor am I Maſter e- 
nough of the French Tongue, to de- 
termine, upon their Performances; 
but I ſpeak after the beſt Judges, 
and the beſt Writers our Nation hath 
produced. The French, my Lord, 
have indeed taken worthy Pains to 
make Claſſic Learning ſpeak their 
Language; and if they have not 
ſucceeded, it muſt be imputed to 
"IF 2 that 


% 


148 Dryden's Tranflation 


& _ that Circumlocution, to a certain 
| Talkativeneſs and Airineſs that are 
repreſented in their Tongue, which | 
will never agree with the Silence 


and Sed ateneſs of the Romans, or 


= with the Solemnity and Expreſſevencſs 


of the Greeks, Our Engliſh, of all 
| Modern Languages that have been 


cultivated, is upon Experience and 


Compariſon jaſtly thought moſt ca 


pable of all the Beauty, Strength, 
and Significancy of the Greek and 


Latin, z and we may juſtly hope to 


"ſee the true Greeꝶ and Roman Spirit 


transfuſed into our Language, when 


the Tranſlations are undertaken by 


| ſuch Hands as are every Way equal 
to the Task. We have noble Spe- 
cimens in the Tranſlation of ſeveral 


3 celebrated Pieces; 3 and if Dryden 
hath 


TT ( ( 


ere 


| of NN 149 
| bath failed in ſome Parts of Virgil, 
e may in part aſcribe it to bis uſing, 
35 tis ſaid, ſome Frerch and Foreign 
Aſſiſtance, and partly to ſome De- 
fects of our Language, for he was an 
Abſolute Maſter of its whole Reach 
and Compaſs ; but chiefly to the ini- - 
mitable Perfections and Elegance of 
the Author, who hath weighed and 
choſen every Word that is moſt. 
beautiful and ſignificant, and beſt 
adapted to the Purpoſe it is uſed 
for. Virgil is not only the greateſt 
and correcteſt of the Raman Poets, 
dut of the Roman Writers 3 and as 
he is numerous, various, and rich 
in his Verſe and Expreſſions, his 
Expreſſions are fo full and abundant 
with his Senſe, his Senſe is fo crowd- 
ed, and yet ſo clear in the admira- 
1 53 b ble 


150 Commended. 


ble Choice of his Words, that unleſ 
the Exglihh were equal to the Roman, 
and the Tranſlator to the Poet, it is 
impoſſible but that the Natural Diſ. 
advantages of our Tongue muſt ap- | 
pear in the Tranſlation : And yet, 
my Lord, give me Leave to ſay, in 
Conmendation: of- Me; Dryden, let 
who wil undertake- that Mighty 
Work, we ſhall never ſee it better 
' performed in the Whole; and thoſe 
who may excell him, where they 
obſerve he hath failed, will fall be- 
low him in a thouſand Inſtances 
where he hath excelled. EX 
This, my Lord, I have only touch- 
ed upon by the Way; and if the 
beſt and greateſt Maſters fail, what 
muſt we think of all meaner Tran- 
tors? We can only fi fie down and 
wonder, 


) 


wonder, that Ogilby, and his Bre- 
\ thren the Ogilbys of every Age, 
could ever find Subſcriptions and En- 
couragement, or that Men of Senſe 
ſhould ever be induced to buy what 
they never could endure to read. 


Zit it is Time to proceed to what 
is farther neceſſary to qualify a Man 


for Tranſlation. Underſtanding the 
Languages he attempts, as I have 
opened it, is no ſuperficial eaſy Mat- 


ter: I wiſhour Tranſlators were only 


fo far prepared for their Work: 

But, my Lord, I muſt farther ob- 

ſerve, that thoſe who only under- 

ſtand the Languages, are neither fat 
nor able to tranſlate. © 


For it is not an exact Skill a 


Lab of the Languages alone, 


tho this be a Fundamental Quali- 
1 fication 


Others cenſured. 151 5 
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152 Genius required 6c 


fication abſolutely required in this 


_ Undertaking ; but he that entereth 


upon this Province with any Hopes 


of Glory and Succeſs, muſt, beſides 


the Language, enter into the very 


Life, and Beauty, and Genius of his 


Author. With me it paſfeth for a 
Maxim, that no one can tranſlate an 
Author, who can't write like him, 
and 2 Man muſt be of the ſame Spi- 


-rit with the Author he attempteth. 
Creech, who tranſlated Lacretins ſo 


well, miſcarried in Horace as much 
as he ſucceeded in the other: And 


his Idylliumt of Theocritus are as 


much below his Manilirs, as the 
Fields are below the Stars. A Per- 
ſon that writeth like Salluſt, or, to 
put the Oppoſition in the fartheſt 


make 


Extreme, like Tacitus, will hardly | 


in Tranſlators, > 153 
make a good. Tranſlator of Liuy. 
dir Roger L'Eftrange, who was a per- 
jet Maſter. of the familiar, the fa- 
cetious and jocular Style, fell into his 
"oper Province, when he pitched 
upon Eraſmus and MÆſop. Tully's 
Offices were ſuitable enough for their 
plainneſs and Familiarity to his Ge- 
nius 3 but he could never riſe to the 
dolemnity and Dignity of his Ora- 
tions. He was neither Orator nor 
Hiſtorian, his Talent was Banter and 
Ridicule; and how well qualified 
be was for the Tranſlation of Joſe- 
pbus, among a thouſand other Le- 
vitys and low Expreſſions, we may 

judge from the Character of Herod, 

who was one. that would keep Touch 
reit ber with God, nor Man, accord- 
ing to his Tranſlation. Thofe who 
H T7. wil 
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vWwill venture upon Authors of diffe- 

rent Ways, muſt be of a very com- 
prehenſive Genius, if they ſucceed, 
Every Man, who is a confeſſed Ma- 
ſter in any Kind of Proſe, or Poetry, 


may tranſlate any Authors of the 
fame Kind with Reputation: But it 
is an univerſal Genius that muſt at- 
tempt them all. Mr. Prior is equal 


to all the Parts of Horace, and may, 


at the ſame time, attempt Homer and 
Pirgil with a Spirit not inferiour to 


feems peculiarly formed to maintain 
the Majefty of theſe great Poets, and 
aſſert the Character of his great Ma- 
ſter Virgil, in an Exactneſs, Strength, 
and Beauty, like his own. My Lord 
* Hallifax is a Name ſaered to the 


| Muſes ; and he that writeth with a 


Calis 


the great Originals, | Mr. Addiſon 
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| Claſſic Spirit, may, when he pleaſes, 


make the ancient Poets ſpeak, as if 


they wrote, and compoſed in Ergl:/F, 


Mr. Granville I ſhould call by a Title 
proper to his Name and Blood; but 


a Regard to Chronology muſt make 
theſe Additions of a Piece with the 


reſt, that no Confuſion may bappen 


to future Critics by the Mixture or 
Change of Titles: And whenever 


he ſhall adorn our Language with 
ſome of the nobleſt and choiceſt 


have produced, 1 will venture to 
propheſy, that my Lord Lanſdowne 
will be as Celebrated as Mr. Gran- 
ville, and his Tranſlations equal, 


what hardly any body: bat himſelf - 
can do, his own Originals. Giving 5 


Warning once more, that theſe Ad- 
H 6 ditions 
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5 ditions are written above à Tear and 
fx Months after the firſt Edition, 


Iwill preſume to mention another 


Gentleman, whoſe Writings I was 


not acquainted with en 1 firſt 


ble Deſign I was a Stranger to when 
1 made the Preface to this Dierta 
tion. And this 1 do in the firſt 
— by way of Apology, for want. 
ing ſo bright an Ornament in the 
Lift of our Eagliſb Poets; and in 


the next place, out of a charitable 


Regard to the Critics: Heads, and 
myſelf, that they may not firſt crack 
their Brains to reconcile feeming In- 
conſiſtencies of Time, and then, for 


want of the true Diſcovery, con- 


demn me for a * So cauti- 
yu 


compoſed the Work that goeth be. 
fore and followeth, and whoſe no- 


Poets. 1 50 


dolly malt he tread, who is afraid of _—_— 


deing handled as they will handle 
him! And now, my Lord, after all 
this Preamble, I may venture to 
name Mr. Pope, whoſe Performances 
ſhine in all the Beauty and Perfecti- 
ons of the greateſt Maſters; and 
from his Hands we expect to receive 
the great Homer like himſelt. 
Theſe Gentlemen, and ſuch as 

theſe only, are qualified for Tran- 
ſation : It is the hardeſt Province 
in all the Parts of Writing; tho” 
none but a good Author can make 
a good Tranſlator, yet it is more 
difficult to tranſlate well, than to 
write well. Every great Maſter in 
Proſe or Poetry is not able to tran- 
late every Author; and thoſe Au- 
thors he fiads moſt fuitable to his 
own 


4 own Genius, coſt him more Sweat, 


1 


| Diffeutie 


and Pains, and Conſideration, than 
twice the Number of Lines of his | 
own compoſing. Tis no exceeding. 
Labour for every great Genius to 
exert, and manage, and maſter his 
own Spirit; but tis almoſt an inſu- 
perable Task to compaſs, to equal, 
and command the Spirit of another 
Man. Vet this is what every Tran. 
ſlator taketh upon himſelf to do, 
and muſt do, if he deſerves the Name. 
He muſt put himſelf into the Place 
of his Authors, not only be Maſter 
of their Manner, as to their Style, 
the Periods, Turn, and Cadence of 
their Writings, but he muſt bring 
bimſclf to their Habit and Way of 
Thinking, and have, if poſſible, the 
fame Train of Notions in his Head, 
which 


| of Tranſlating. 159 
' which gave Birth to thoſe they have 


ſelected and placed in their Works. 


And now, my Lord, I can hardly 
forbear Expoſtulations. upon this 


Head, that every Idle, Half-witted, 
Half- learned Nodale, which the 
World is ſatisfied is not fit for an 


| Author, ſhould preſently think 5:/elf 


well enough qualified for a Tranſ/a 
tor. SO, 2 75 
Let no one blame me for carrying 


my Notions of Tranſlation ſo high; 
I have done it to reſcue the Claſſics 


out of the Hands of every ignorant 
Pretender, that they may not be 
mangled and abuſed in their Tranſ 
migration from one Language to ano- 
ther: For, as if their Genius were 
changed, inſtead of being transferred, 
we are not ſo happy ( pardon the 

| OY 
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rit of an Aſs. 


ing every Feature to all Advantage 
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the better, as a Painter muſt, who 
would compliment a Lady of may 
with a Face of Fifteen. —_ 
Paraphraſe, my Lord, (firidly 
ſpeaking) is enlarging upon an Au- 


- . 1 
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: AllaGion) as to ſee a Lion's Spirit in 
an Aſs's Body; but the Spirit of * 
Lion ſeems Tranſlated into the Spi- 


My Lord, the next Way of . 

* is Paraphraſe. Tranſlation is 
elie neareſt of all: Tis drawing im- 
mediately from the Life, and copy- 


me a ²˙ oone Ez 


and Exactneſs: But Paraphraſe hold- 
eth the Original at a more diſtant 
View, and taketh as much Freedom 
to mend, or alter it, tho it be not 
really either mended or alter'd for 


thor to explain his Meaning; but it 


— 
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Para Japhiaſs dfiguifed 161 
E confounded with Periphraſfs, or 


Cireamlocution, that tis hard to 


ditingaiſh them: The firſt relates 
to Things, the other to Words; 
one gives the Meaning of an Author 
in the Way of Explication, the o- 
ther multiplies Words without en - 
larging the Senſe. I am obliged to 
diſtinguiſh them at my ſetting out, 
becauſe, as I proceed, I muſt ſpeak 
of them as if they were the ſame, 
and conſider Paraphraſe not as it is 
in itſelf, but as it ſtands in the pre- 
ent Practice; where, without re- 
gard to its Original Deſign, it is 
cha nged into Circumlocution. : 

So much by way of Precaution, 
that none may triumph in their Cri- 
ticiims upon a fancy'd Diſcovery, 
that the Author took Paraphraſe and 

* 
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ſifying Gentlemen, who, without 
regarding either, have taken one for 
the other. 

Paraphraſe then, according to Mo- 
Gern Uſage, is a round-about Way 
of Tranſlating, invented, I ſuppoſe, 
to help the Barrenneſs and Poverty, 
which Tranſlators, over - looking in 
themſelves, have apprehended in 
our Tongue. . Fhis hath opened a 
Way to many Irregularities, and 
greater Licentiouſneſs,, than even 


Poets can claim; and tho' fome 


Pieces of this Kind are admirably 
| finiſhed, yet thoſe that are really 
Good, are hardly enow to compen- 
ate for the Bad. Some have had 
1 ene to imagine they improved 


55 Periphraſe for the ſame Thing, when 
the Fault lieth wholly in thoſe Ver. 


their F 


Muſes * it. 163 


heir Authors by the Liberties they 
took : But tis only their own Fond- 


dies in their Head; for what they 
call Improvement, is generally ei- 


. 


* 


Notion that never entered into the 
Author's Thoughts. Our Paraphraſe 
Men commonly take fuch a Compaſs 
about the Senſe of their Authors, 
that they never come near it; or, 
if they chance to catch it, they ne- 
ver leave it till "tis quite loſt and diſ- 
ſipated. Nothing betrays the Weak- 
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Prattice, and their Author's Senſe is 
certainly too ſtrong for their Brains, 
when 
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ies and Conceit that puts ſuch Fan- 


ther ſagjnning out their Author's 
Senſe, till tis wiredrawn, that is, 
weak and ſlender ; or elſe tis taking 
2 Hint, and running away with 2 


neſs of their Heads ſo much as this 
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164 Pretence- 

when they can't bear it without 
lifying and mixing ie with their own. 
I know the general Pretence is 
avoiding a literal Tranſlation; but 
there is a great deal of Difference 
between a literal Tranſlatio and 1 
Perapbraſe. A literal Tranſlation is 
never to be avoided ; but when it 
obſcures, or debaſes the Original, 
and a Paraphraſe upon that Pretenee 
ought never to be uſed, but when 


a literal Tranſlation is impracticable | 


I remember Horaces Rule very well; 
and tho? there is no Neceſſity of 
Rendring Word for Word, like fome 
of your Faithful Tranſlators x Pet, 


where the Language will bear it, 


and the Senſe and Spirit of an Au- 


thor can be fully expreſſed, I take 


the moſt literal Tranſlations to be the 


belt, | 


beſt, as well as trueſt. It requires 
1 great Genius, and a ſtrong Judg- 
nent to play with an Author's Senſe, 
and run Diviſions upon his Words, 
It may paſs well enough if they were 
only to be ſet to Muſic, and even 
then 'twould be but weakening the 
Fenſe to improve the Sound. 

If we will ſpeak ſtrictly of this 
Performance with Reference to the 
Poets eſpecially, Paraphraſeng is but 
another Word for Tra»ſating. When 
the Language of the Original can- 
not be rendred in ſo many Words, 
or when a bare Tranſlation cannot 
give the full Force and Beauty of 
the Original, we muſt take a Com- 
paſs to expreſs them as near as we 
cn; and when we have ſo expreſ- 
ſed them, the an is indeed 
no 


166 Pretences 
no more than the true Trafation, 
according to the Obſervation I made 
upon Rendring the Peculiarities o 
any Language, which holds in this 
Caſe as well as in that. But for far. 
ther Enterprizes upon an Author, for 
enlarging his Senſe, and building 
Fancies of our own upon his Foun- 
dation, we may call it Paraphraſing 
if we will; but we ſhould more pro- 
perly term it Changing, or Adding, 
or Patching, or Piecing, or any thing 
but Paraphraſing : For generally it 
hath Nothing within the Erymology 
of Paraphraſe, but being bep des the 
Meanisg. | 
As to the Pretences for this pn. 
ice, they are either improving the 
Author, or explaining his Meaning. 
As to the firſt, I have confuted it 

plett 
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m”m_ well randy, and ſhall only 
ad, that the beſt Writers are above 


Improvement, ſuch as Virgil and 
Horace, who yet have ſuffered moſt 
from this Vanity and Conceit; and 
that whatever Authors want to be 
improved, are not worthy to be 
Tranſlated. As for the other Pre- 
tence, it is very juſt and fair, and 
the Experiment is at all Times allow- 
able in the Fragments, and broken 
Pieces, and obſcure Paſſages of an- 


cient Poets, who cannot be under- 
ſtood without ſome Connection of 
Parts, ſome Supply of their Vacan- 
cies, and the Advantage of new 
Light, to guide us thro the darker 
Paſſages of thoſe Authors. - 


But here we are not at Liberty to 


treat theſe decayed, and broken, or 


_ 
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dark Pieces of Antiquity, as we 


pleaſe: And the Rules of Paraphraſe 
our Diſcretion, Tis eaſy enough 
more difficult to trace him from his 


| Remains, and purſue him thro all 


Now, The general Rules are, that 
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are the more ſtrictly to be obſerved, 
the more we may ſeem to be left to 


to keep up to our Author, when we 
have him always in View; but tis 


the Ruins and Obſcurity of Time. 


„ all. our Sentiments do naturally 


< riſe from our Author, and that Ml © 
«* we maintain his Character, and g 
0 bring Nothing of our Own that 8 
« is either vnlibely, or unworthy of  D 
Him to ſay. x St 


Mr, Cowley hat h ſucceeded adimi- V 
rably in his Paraphraſe upon Pinder, Wl p 


but then he was of a Genius equal p 
5 | ps to. 
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to his ae 2 He hath no Senti- 
ment but what naturally riſes from 


the Original, and i 1 Cvery way wor? 
et ta have tllought 
and ſung. But tis a dangerous En- 


thy the Thehan Po 


terprize, and too ſtrong for weak 
Heads to try the, Heights, and fa: 
thom the: Depths of his Flights, 


The, Rapigditz of his Morlon, the 


Torrent of his Verſe, the - fudden 
Turns and Sallies of his Thought, 


require a Genius like his n to pur 
ſue thom while. ſhallow Brains grow 


giddy: in 2 Moment. and the firſt 


Ntep, carries them beyond their 


Depth, and hurcies them. down the 
Stream. | Horace bath giyen us fair 


Warnings and. if any Dabler. in 
poetry dares venture upon the Ex- 


Fan, he will only break his 
1 Brains, 


[ 
i, 
; 
, 
| 
9 


10 Horaces Caution. 
Brains, and give a New "Nate to ſome 
Room in Bedlam. I would intimate 
the ſame Caution with reſpect to all 
the other celebrated Maſters of An- 
tiquity, tho their Senſe doth not 
lie ſo deep, and their Flights are not 
ſo bold and violent as Piniat's That 
| — Adventurers in Fir- 
ar Rare ſome: Abd For-their 
Reputation, if they have none for 
their Necks; and never ; e the 
Muſes Horfe, till chey are ſure t 
can keep their ets 18, till the 
tan manage him with as much 
| Strength and' Dexterity, as his old 
Maſters; or, which W Al one in 
72 plain Eglise, till they can write up 
1 tothe Dighity and Character of their 


- «> + 2 7 , 
i 1 : 
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agent, I 7 1 
rue Fragments. and Remains of 
me Ancient Posts may be thought 


impracticable, and are perhaps too 
- I Giffieule for any Paraphtaſe to com- 
piete, unleſs from the Hints we meet 
5 with, and the Character that is left 
2 


of tha Authors. - We-could frame | 
Poem in Imitation of their Way. 


Horace bath given us fame ſhort Na, 
tices of ' Aleans, Steſiaborur, Simani- 


ve meet-with ſome, farther Mention, 
and ſame Fragments: ef them all, 
except Alters, in Longious's exgel- 
lent  Traatile, | Their Remains have 
been collected by leatned Men; and 
if here and there we find ſome Pieces 
more entire, we maſt ſrom them en: 


_ Way and Manner, and imitate 
I „ them 


tes, Sapphe,: and Arebilaebus: Add 


dea vour tq acquaint: ourſelves with 


—_ l — 


take Occaſion from ſome broken 


the Lines that are loſt. As your 


But with Reſpect to all other 


Writing can be un 
ſupplying either new Light or Con: 
nenkion, 1 hope all that 
be of che Poetical'Family,-will have 


their Fre- fathets, and ſuffer them 
to relt id the quiet Poſſeſſion of their 


172 s 7M agments, © . 
them 28 well as we can, when we 


Parts to fancy what the Poet ſaid in 


Antiquaries make out the moſt anci. 
ent Medals from a Letter, and ſome 
Pieces of Letters, that are here and 
there with great Difficulty: to be 
diſcerned upon the Fuce and Reverſe, 


Poets, whoſe: Works have deſcended Il , 
entitè to their Poſterity, and whoſe Ml. 
nderſtood withoot I | 

Y 


pretend to n 


the Modeſty to think reverently' of 


own Wit and Beauty, without Ad- 
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dition or Diminution. 'Tranſlate 
they may z and where Tranſlation i is 


impracticable, they may Paraphraſe: 
But it is intolerable, that under a 
Pretence of Parapbraſing and Tran- 


ſating, a Way ſhould be ſuffer'd of 


treating Authors to a manifeſt Dif- 
advantage, only for the Sake of gra- 
tifying the vitiated Taſte and fooliſh 
Fancies of ſome Poetaſters, that 
fondly dream they can write better 
than the beſt Writers in the World. 

After fo many Words upon Tran- 
latins and Paraphraſe, let us paſs, if 
Your Lordſhip: pleaſes, to what is 
more properly meant by Imitation. 
This, in general, is no mote 
than: propoſing fome excellent 
* Writer for a Pattern, and endea- 
* youring; to copy his Pet feckions 

I 3 > 
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1 74 Prinh) allen. 
4 in the moſt diſtinguiſhing Parts of 
« his Character. Among the No. 
mans; Horace is the Standard of Lys | 
ric, and Virgil of Epic Poetry; and 
thoſe Moderns who eonld ever flat- 
ter themſelves to ſueceed in either, 
have propoſed theſe great Maſters 
with old Homer and the Grecian Ly- 
_ rics for their Pattern. If they wrote 
after Horace and Virgil in Latin, 
they ſtudied their Expreſſion as well 
as Thought; if in their Native 
Tongue, they have formed them- 
ſelves as near as poſſible upon thoſe 
great Models. I remember no Wri- 
ter that ever pleaſed himſelf with 
any diſtant Attempts of the Epic 
Kind; but he gave us, at leaſt, the 
Sketch, the Skeleton, the Draught, 


25 — whatever we call it, 
of 


Authors propiſed. 173 
of Homer and Nrgil, and you might 
ſee the Anatomy of thoſe Poems, 


if you could ſee nothing elſe. For 


Lyrics, 1 cannot take upon myſelf 


to recollect above one Perſon who 
ever ventured upon them, without 


having Horace, or the Grecians, in 


his Eye; and he hath carefully pre- 
ſerved the Modern Diſt inction be- 


tween Songs and Oder, as if they 


were as diſtant in Meaning, as they 
are in Sound and Him. I might in- 
ſtance farther in the Epiſtol ary and 
Satyrical Way, in Proſe as well as 
Verſe, in Greek as well as Latin, in 
Orators 'and Hiſtorians , „in Philofe* 


phers and Moratifts,” in every Thing 5 : 


but your -Cyrrics' and Commentators + 
For I think no body ever thought it 


worth while to mindcither the Elel 
I 4 gance 


* e 
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gance of heir Style, or the Bri figbt⸗ 
neſs of their Thoughts: But I ſpare 
Tour Lordſhip the Trouble, and my- 
ſelf the Labour of going thro the 
Subject! in every Particular. It will 
be more pleaſing, and I hope-as pro · 
fita ble, to run it over in ſome gene- 
ral Reſlections. et e Enz 78 eig 
And I would in the firſt, place re- 
5 flect upon a Way of Juitation I can 
by no means admit of, and that is 
adapting Ancient Authors to Malern 
Times, and making Horace, Juvenal, 
Perſius, &c. not only ſpeak our Lan- 
guage, but know our Manners. Iam 
ſenſible Mankind is the ſame in all 
Ages: The ſame Vanity; Villany, 
and Folly, are always to be found, 
| and the fame Correction may expoſe 


= the Knaves and: Fools of one Age as 
+ : well 


0 
28 1 


tes — les for, Imiturians, 
Theſe Sort pi Performances are, ger 
rerally; ſpeaking, 25 Feud; Fred! 
ſation / as any, only; Mader # 
are inſerted; in the place of the; Anz 
tient, and nothing is changed) hu 
the Scene and the Actors: I hay ng 
Quarrel:to the Practice; it may be 
co the Exgliſd Reader a moe dir 
orting and more uſeful Way: of 
| Tranſlating. i no nee 11 BN 
I cannot help taking Notice .of 
another, Way of Imitation, which, 
if T. bad a Mind to be formal, -I 
11 ſay, differeth romp Ba ory 


Took: Lowihip "ſhall. never "wi * 

Voyage, but if You haye a Poet of 

Your Wige he will compli- 
. ment 
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: dene You! 'as alt Lordw Havw been 


bly Friend ee! AN te wil be a 


de ail aps 


Comp alt; but He prayeth 57 2 
— Tour Teeth, ' „Perhat Ys 5 


_ the Mar who fifft-ver 
Horace maketh on the Fön and 
of ſpch Digreffions, may only wiſh 


| But for that, my Lord, he may, 
when time cotnes, do as he pleaſeth; 


| 


Rel * ? wa 


s 


ented pon chene Ottos. 
me ble - 


great Chance, if he prove too de 


may not wonder at the Hardiaefs' of 
ured to Sea, 
nd may ſpare theſd fine RefleRions 


Kathe" of Mirikkiia' 4 wid inſtead 
Your” Lordftip well Home again: 


only 1 carinot allow one Way or the a 

other for a proper Imitation, whe- 

ther he follows — n 
2 Ee 
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r lovely Mur at his * — 


and my Rꝭaſons are at hand, a8 (60! 
25 I have given one Keiſtatibs mord 
I believe" no King hath been out of 


the Land finceWriting of Olles cane 


in Faſhion. but be /hath been in- 
treated Home in the fame Prayers 
Horace uſed to Aug f. I remember 


very well, the Ode 1 ſpeak of was 


frequently imitated in King William's 


Days; tho! the yan gee was uni- 


luekily ſpoiled: For parting France 


in the room of Parthia, Seythia, and 


Germany, I may venture to ſay, for 
his Majeſty's Honour, that we had 
leſs Reaſon to fear the French when 
he'was Abroad, than when he was 
at Home. 7 
Theſe 04 1 bave Wend, 


may, pere ps, be held at "foe Far! 7 
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18 Remarks en 
der Diſtance, in, the; Tranſleti 
Pearpbraſe, than. 'otber)Pigreauthat 


are. adapted to our, Times : But ſtill I - 
they are n more  Imitationss than it bi 
can be an Imitation o ſan the ame I] 01 
Thing in Effect in Egli which the ¶ bi 
Poet had expreſſed. ſo. mucb;better N at 


in ner 1. jt. is all. the, while tread. 


ing. doo, Gy in his Steps 3 and 
tho by a Figure: we call Iuitating 


Tanſcriling, yet he that u enlbert 1 
and calleth, it Imitetion,: will be cal- I n 


led, if nota Trenſervber, & Plagiary, 
In, Moral and in Chriſtian, Virtues 
2 ought, 0 tranſcribe, or imitate 
ſuch ilaſtrions , Examples: as have 
gone. before. us: Hut by this, is not 
underſtood an Imitation of their 
particular, Actions, but of their Vir- 
tues in general. A ve I fay. for an 
* . Author, 
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Author, it is not tying ourſelves up 
tothe; Circumſtancesof his Thoughts 
and, Expreſſions, - it is not adaptiog 
his Occafion of Writing to ours, or 
ours to his; but it is Copying after 
bis Beauties, his Way and Manner 
at large, that maketh the Imitation. 
. one of theſe Itutors I have 
been ſpeaking; of ſhould propoſe to 
ee Horace in Latin upon one of 
theſe Occaſions, I believe he would 
not think fit to tranſcribe the Ode; 
and Why ſhould putting it into Eng- 
1% paſs for Imitation, when tran- 
ſeribing it only with the neceſſary 
Alterations would, be; intolerable, 
In Actions 1 may imitate the beſt 
Men punctually if can, tho I am 
not obliged to do ſo: For Actions 
are of common Concern, and any 
one 


LW: 
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= one may do har another hath done. 
But Wridings are 2 rey z and 
while" I pretend 10 PR ys 1 muſt 
: take Care 2 to A E an 
eafic 90 as Hires hath done, is fo far 
an Imitation of him, but taking his 
Plan, and borrowing his Thoughts, 
is making too free with Him to call 
it Invitation: And yet, itt the com- 
mon Way, we- either write ont of 
him, and ſo pretend to zitate him, 
or out of our o] Faneles, and fo 
do not 7##tete* him at all; But to 
come off from theſe grave Diſqui- 
ſitions, my Lord, I would clear the 
point by one Inſtance more, which 

I think will put it out of all Diſpute. 

7 There i is a certain Ode wherein Ho- 
i Face is pleaſed to hold a 'Dialogue 


with 


5 
Þ 


5 
> 
* 


phraſed, and Imitated:by a hundred 


4 #4 = * * * 
c; | | Imitation. 0 * ; ; 
4 1 13 1 

1 | % . 4 


—_ 
with an ld n called 
Haim This Ode hath, I fancy; 


eſoapod no body that ever attempted 


any: It hath been Tranſlated; Pura 


Hands; and I dare venture a Wager, 


that when all the Tranſlations, Pa. 


raphraſet, and Hiaitationt, are com- 
pared together, ſtrip them only of 
their Titles at Top, it will puzzle a 
good Critic to define which is I- 
tation, Paraphraſe, or Tranſlation; 


doe, or the Names of any other 
Nymphsand Swans, be only under. 

ſtood as the Engliſh for Hina and 
bis Friend Iydy. ; 

If Horace himſelf had been called 
upon to add a h BOOK of Ode, to 
the fourth: (or Ide not ſpeak of his 
$4 * 5 


| provided always, that Strepbom and : 


. as be: Was e by 


| 1 to addia fourth toſt he hind; 
be would doubtleſs; have imitted 
bs former Pieces, and the yonngeſt 

Child had carried the ſame Reſem- 
bdlanceof the Father, which could be 
found in any of its elder Brethren: 
But he never would have copied 
from any of his old Pieces, nor fan- 
cied, that when the ſame C Occaſion 


offered, the ſame Verſes, with ſome 


| little, Alteration, and the ſame 
Thoughts, with another Applica- 


tion, ** have ferved:, : The Sub- 


but his Method of — it 1 


be different: He would write indeed 


like himſelf; you ſhould knony it to 
be Horace's Production; and ſo far 


he wonld. imitate him ſelf 788 You 
N = ce ſhould 


s 4 n * 
a % 
* ; 
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8 ſhould ſoe the ſa e Way and Man- 
* ner, the ſame Beauty and Spright- 
* lineſs of Thaughr, the ſame, ay 

« orceable, Mixture of the Serious 
„ and Jovial, the ſame Fineneſs of 
Reflection, the ſame Wiſdom in 
4 Mirth, and Morality in his Plea- 
« ſures, all doatbed in the ſame Eaſe 
and Elegance of Words in the 
* ſame Curiout Felicity of Expreſ- 
4 ſion, which do altogether make 
up the diftinguiſhing Se 
off his Ode. 

To imitate © PO chen, i is to write | 
as himſelf would have done upon the 
ſame. Occaſions, on which we pro- 
poſe him to Imitation. We muſt have 
the ſame Turn of Thought, the ſame 
Faculty of Expreſſion, and i in a word, 
the ſame Genius with binſeffe qo 7 


11 might inſtance inthe other great 
Miſters of "Antiquity; and fix the 
Laws of Imitation from the Practice 
of the Roman Orators' and Poets, il 

ecopyiag from the Greek, © T. wh, i in 
his Orations, formed himſelf upon 
the Grecian Models,” aud as he de- 
elares under the Perſon of Craſſus, 
he improved the Romas Language 
by tranſlating, explaining, and imi- 
tating the beſt Orations of tbeir 
greateſt Orators in the beſt and 
been Expreſſions, and found this 
Advantage in Imitation; that he of- | 
cen adopted the Grecian Language 
into his own'To' happily,” and fo 
clearly, with that peculiar Turn, 
that the Words ſhould appear New, 
yet not Unuſual, but ny} fit and 
8 to his Auditors, 


nt 


Tully 8 — 1 4 
If Your Lordſhip would know 
what 7. ly means by Totitation, he 
icquaints' us with his Sentiments of 
it in the Perſoti' of Autonius. That 
« we confider well in the firſt place, 
„what Authors are worthy our Im- 
„ zation ; That we tegard the chief. 
« eſt Eieefleneles of the Authors 
« we would i#4tate: That by fre- 
„quent Practice and Exercitations, 
4e form them, as it were, with _ 
* in us: That we do not, like fome | 
i Imitators, copy the eaſieſt Parts, | 
or even the moſt glaring and no- 
* torious Paſſages, which are none i 
* of the fineſt, or moſt correct, and | 
* fo fall into the Vices and Singula- 
* rities of our Authors: Then he 
* runs through the ſeveral Authors 
v of ſeveral Ages, gives us a\ſhort 
Is 8 Character 


188 chars 5 
55 Charater. of them as he woes 


e along, and ſhows the Practice of th 

« Imitation. to- have been formed 61 
-& upon the Taſte: of every Age, and . 
* the Manner of the. moſt celebrated lo 
& Maſters i in their. ſeveral Times. Pl, 
mt T have not troubled myſelf, nor oe 
would 1 trouble Tour Lordſhip with bis 

| formal Citations: I have only made IN *" 
an Extract of Tlly's:Senſe fo far as e 
relates to the Subject now before me. . 
To the Orator I will only. add the * 
feat” eie, and give Piin- 
tilians Sentiments in few Words: - 
G 


5 4 That Imitation. is not ſo much 
copy ing after, or try ing to reſem- 
& ble another, Author in his Con- 
« ceptions and Style, as an Emula- 


| 5 tion Piet to rival bim ia i 
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i own Way, and toexcell him where 
4 he hath, moſt excelled. 
And now, my Lord, to eu 
Your Lordſhip in theſe Notions: 
Plato in Proſe is the Iwitator of 
Homer's Piction in Verſe; not of 
his Poetical Fancies, but of the Co: 
piouſneſs, the Mazeſty; and Lofti- 
neſs of'his Style. In Laria, Nerenel 
initated Menandler, > yet. not as 4 
Tranſcriber, or Tranſlator, bu t fo: as 
to raiſe a ne Fabrick with the old 
| Materials. Horace hat h imitated the 
Grecian Lyries, and mixed (as I have 
ſaid the 'Soft, the Amorous, the 
Jovial, with the Grave and Sublime. 
Virzil too, he is an Imitator of the 
Grecians, of Theocritus'in his Paſto- 
ral, Heſrod is hardly worth men- 
tioning with his Georgicics ; ; but a- 
3 bove 
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baoye all, he is the Profeſſed Imitater 

of Homer,  qut of whoſe Poems he 
hath formed a Third, diſtinct from 
d einer, and more perfect than Bot. 


I. have ſaid engugh of Virgil in 
the. Beginning of the Book; and 


_ what 1, haye here added concerning 
bim and others, is only to give ſach 
+ Examples: of Initatien: a5; will eſt 
kran us what. Imitation | ; and 


| army Writers: 5 when, | without 
lea. g from them, wo can plainly 
rival them in their own Thoughts 
and Expreſſion, and tell: the ſame 
Story, or write upon the ſame Sub- 
ject better than they have done; 


then we may propoſe them for aur | 


Patterns and undextake them upon 
| any. 


to 


any Grtafion We: pleaſe; keep the 

Originals i in our View, and profeſs 
to iwitate them without Tranſluting 
from them, or Parapbraſing on them, 
or Tramſcriling Thea into Malene | 

Names and Places. y 
“ This then is n wha 
«we are poſſeſſed of the Expreſſion, 
$: "T0 of b an the Ge- 


6, uſeof him for — 3 
and Phraſes, we can write in his 
* Way, and after his Manaer 5 ſo 
that any one, Who 1 b ar 
Judge, may ſay at Sight, This i. 
*. Horatian,: this is Tremntian, t his fs 
* Virgitians, tho perhaps the very 
ba . 28 they: ſtand in our Wri- 
| + tings, 


162 of Weng. K 
3 are not to: be found in the 
“ Authors we propoſe to imitate. 
I have ſaid little concerning . 
an with reſpect to the Language 


of the Original; becauſe I think it 


extremely difficult to initæe the 
Greeks and Nonraut in their own 
| Tongue with any H6pes of gucceſs, 
it being impoſlble for us at this Di. 
ſtance to be Maſters of their Lan- 


guage in any Degree equal to them. 


ſelves: Inſtead; therefore; of lay- 
ing down fruitleſs Rules in an im- 
practicable Point, I have rathet 


thought fit to advance a Notion, xhat 


may ſeom particular, as aReaſon'fot 


declining: this Part of 1 Imifarion : 


And becauſe I would not be both 
ſingular and poſitive, I»would beg 


Leave to conſider the Difficu 
Modern 


[ties of 


* x . > 4 
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| Malern w riters in Im tating e 


Langudge.” Theſe Difficulties . ariſe. 


partly From the Diverſity of the 
Tongues, and partly from the Re- 
moteneſs of Time. As to the firſt, 


the Langy age is no inſaperable Dif- 
fculty. Modern Writers of diffe- 


others Tongues. The Engliſh may 
yrite French; the French Engliſh; 


lian Spaniſh, and aches other ' with 
equal Purity and Perfection; and 


ing Languages, a Man, by Study and 


tom the Cradle, may come to an 


K — ficulty 


ve are ſenſible, that Diverſi ity of - | 
rent Nations may ſucceed in each 
the Spanitrd 77414; „ and the I. 
the Reaſon is, theſe being Live 


onyerſation, ef pecially if trained 
ip (as we are in Greek and Latin) 


_—_ Maſtery. The greateſt Dif. 
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ficulty lies i in the Diſtance of Time, 
where the Languages are Dead, the 
Books cloſed, the Standard fixed. to 
2 few Authors i in ſeyeral Kinds; be, 
r fide- the. Obſcurity that is brought 
over them by the Courſe oſ Ino. 
dance and Age, made yet more .- 
ſeure by their Pedantical Elucide- 
tors. But, ſetting theſe aſide, 1 
- would conſider the Ancient as Dead 
Languages only, and take the Diff - 
culty of Inieation | in that bogls Re- 
ſpec. . 

Not to beten therefore i in the 
Cloſe of this Article, let us propoſe 
Horace for one Inſtance, inſtead o 
others, who is every where, in bis 
Oles eſpecially, fo curious and choice 
in his Expreſſions, that i in i mitatin 
bias. it hath been always Sacred tc 


: imitas 


: #4 


.% 


Big 2 3 g 


"i It 


inttete His Diction. We have in- 


ceed-the Purity and Propriety of his 
language, the Reſult of all his Judg : 
ment and Oorrettions ; and this may 
ſeem an Advantage to us upon any 
Imitation of bim: But 1 think it, 
for that: very Reaſon, a manifeſt 
Diſadvantage, and a great Reſtraint | 
upon us 3 for we are tied up to a 
ett, or Catalogue of Phraſes,” and 
ae obliged to form all our different 
Combinations Words, to expreſs 
tn thouſand Differences of Thought 
out of thoſe: which. he has ſelected 
to cypreſs his own Thoughts upga 
bid on Subjects, He had the whole 
compaſs of; the Noman Tongue t- 
lange in, all the Riches and Variety 
of that Language before) him, ane 
ten eee ds were proſent to | | 

1 „ 


I os | wy” 1 
bis Mind; out of which the choſ: 
the beſt and fitteſt for his Purpoſe : 
And had he attempted another Book 
of Odes, without: tying' bimſelf up, 
and per ha ps without repeating any W - 
one Expreſſion of his former, he 


might have given us another of the i” 
fame Strain and Reſemblance with 
the reſt . For he could form infinite 0 
Combinations of Words in the ſame * 
Way and Manner; whereas we, who Fr 
would initdte his Diction, are con- I 
fined to bis Authority, and his own fff © 
Books contaitt' alt the Language well 
muſt uſe: For which Reaſon the 1 
' Thiltation is top atar and the 
Thoughts themſelves from the wy 91 


Neceſſity of the Expteſſion, 0 
meh abel imme. When alli _ | 
| hire we propoſe to wits 


| 0 as to: fora 4% 1} 
too apt to tranſcribe, and in ſome 
0des, which I have ſeen happily ac- 
compliſh'd without regarding Horace 
farther: than his Expreſſion; here 
the Subject hath: been new, and the 
Thoughts entirely different, the Ex- 
preſſion being Horatian, aud not ori- 
ginally de ned to expteſs thoſe 

Thoughts it is applied to, bath 

ſeemed too much conſtrained, and 
to have wanted that Eaſineſs, that 

freedom and Liberty, which ate PSs 

caliar\to: Horace, £10000 . 
The Uſe I would make of this 
Remark, if it be of any Moment, 
is, that in order toi mitate the Auci- 
ents with Succeſs, we ſhould obſerve 
the Romans in their Iitationt of the 
Greeks in this. Point of Langnage 
which-is no under Debate: And 
oh K 'F | then, 


to leave any of thoſe Pieces behind 


an) in eee the Roman 
Conduct, we ſhall never attempt to 
write in Greet or Latin with any 
Hopes. of coming up to the Cele . 
brated Authors in thoſe Langua ges, 
but content ourſelves with Writing 
in Bugliſb, and rivalling them in 
their fineſt Pieces; by the Advantage 
of our Native Tongue joined to out 
Skil and Maſtery theirs. For 
whatever Compoſitions: Horace, Vir. 
/, Tally, or any profeſſed Admi 

rers and Imitators of the Grits 
might have maile in thet Language, 
it is certain they never thought fit 


them. How well ſoever they un- 
derſtood the Greet Tongue, they 
uſed their own' in Iritation, tho 
they e up _ their Authors 
eng) Pp; they 


K. 


I” 


they would not rival them i in | their 
Language 3 3 they preferred Writing 
wel! in their on Tongue to Writing 
not h well i in another, and were con- 
tent to ſhew the Greci an Beauties 1 in 
a Roman Dreſs, This Obſervation 
of their Practice i is With me of ſo 
great Authority, that! think it the 
greatelt Preſymp | fon to attempt the b 
Ancients f in their own Language, un- 
der the many Diſadvantages we muſt 
lie, and. Particularly tl theſe two; the 
Neceſſity of falling much below 
them at t the belt, and i in coming too 
near them in the Letter, th we 
cannot reach them ia the Spirit of 
their Expreſ jon. ; 1 need not diſplay 
the. Advantages of uſin ing our own 
Tongue rather than theirs : We may 
only, look into the Roman Writers, 


K * and 


ou omn . 


= oy God, that the Greet was none 


of their Concern they ſtudied it as 
Scholars, but would never uſe it as 
Authors 3 they enriched and enlarged 
the Latin with Supplies. from the 


Grecian Store; and by writing in 
their own Tongue, they could equal 


and excell; whereas, in the Grecia, 
they muſt have fallen ſhort of the 
- Originals they propoſed to Invitation: 
And if we will take upon us to ini. 

tate Horace in bis own Ton gue, how- 


. ever. ſome few Poets of the. ſame 


Genius, and by a perſect Vaſtery of 
bis Language, may ſucceed in a few 


Attempts of this Nature, as we have 


ſome Specimens amon 8 ourſelyes in 


the Myſe Anglicane 5 85 the Generality 


Fr of ſuch Enterprizes would certainly 


8 fail, Ang, the greateſt 1 0 them. 
felves, 


. Gwe 


ta 


eyes, that have raiſed d their 3 — 
tation by a few. Odes adi mirabl ly. fie 
niſned, woul 1d, certainly. ruin it To 
ſhould they. attempt to rival Horace. 
in the e amber, as well 2s. in the, 
perfection o f his Pieces, | N . all 

the Odes of all the Modern, Maſter 
in this Way 5 cole! Ted, they mi gle be 
Wan ina Teſs Volume, than 
thoſe of the Roman. poet; a and every | 
Genius of every Nation muſt be cal- | 
ed in for Aﬀfiſtance, if ever we in- 
tend the! World mould ſee a Sett of 
Odes not inferiour to Horace in Num- 
ber and Reputation. ha 
am under no Neceſſity of it. 
puting the Excellency of the Latin 
and Beliſh Tongues i in Compariſon ; 
vith one another. I will eaſi ily yield 
the Preference to the Laus; z only 
Ks dee 


than The 

: 5 ey hk FR ok Rt 

* 4 the wolf Us rated in 

| both wh 6 may affirm, ' their En 74 
Wor s are f | much Reale ch 
Ls Latin. 5 Fans e inſtanced, 10 Mr. T. Cow: 
0 father,  becabſe none Wrote 
2 . 7 SO and no Poet 


5 4 
Was. leſs curious in the Words and 


Cadence 'of.. bs Vers in Ev, 17 
His Words flowed. 1 55 from Na- 


e 


ture than Art; | and where, they ap- 

pear moſt: to be badi a they 92 
pear at the [ ame time to be oſt af- 
fected, as, when he endeavours to 
pleaſe too much. 1 ſpeak not this in 
the Way of Cenſure on this admirable 


Poet; 1 take his Carcleſneſs of his 
Numbers 
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Genius, Which was too great to at- 
tend te themintiter Parts of a Com- 
poſſtion, àhd he was ſure to pleaſe 
wirk all his Fatits. But how neg- 
ligent ſwever pe ſeems in his Eg ( 
Pieces, He was as careful n Mz © 
tins auch ele be Wrote Lifts Verſe 
FER Kinds the beſt ef an Man, 'of 
bis A en yer bis Esgliſb Writiags, 
ith al dhe Defeds che Cfities have 
ſurmiſed, are ſuperlour to his Latis. . 
Ae L dm ald ad; ; nf beſides 
bim, Ido not ready all to mind 
?noth ner, chat kart wrote much in 
Lain as well as "Englin; and bis 
P:radiſe leſt,” as im all other Reſpects, 
ſo particmarty in the Tan gurge, ex. 
celleth | whatever his For _ left 
of his Latin pieces. 
oft; * * 2 Indeed 


9 


7 


lndeed Ls am ſo „ U 
© mean Opinion of out Language, 
eren chen tis compared with the 

Greek, and Roman, that tho 

yield them the Preferende aꝑan Com. 
pariſon, ; I may ne vertheleſs venture 
to (ay, that we can write hetter in 
our own. Language than theirs, and 
that our Originals ye be a8 diff. 
cult for them to tranſlate, or imitate; 
as theirs ; Are to us, ſupppſigg, * 


alive again. . Or Language 
haps, is not lo ad Got, vn 
henſive as the Greek, nor ſo lignifi- 


cant and elegant as the Latin 3, and Pu 
Pp rhaps it is no 'capadle of that in 
licaey and Happineſs for-whioh A: Ru 
race, the Inſtance we had before us, ma 
of 


is 0 Weben but let us try the 
3 utmoſt 


utmoſt that aur — is able to 
| perfor 3) andethen, if i wee: 


A. 


fall:n — out Words. 
f In ri tutiamt of the Lyric Poetry: 

there is one Caution to be obſerved 
which I have partly intimated al- 
ready, in / eenſuring that Looſe and 


8 2 * a Bias D = N Ee * — , * a | 
4 4 
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Libertine Way of Parepbrafang has 


jult taken d Notice of; and that is, in 
Writin g Odec, nay, P indarics them- 
ſelves; how lawleſs: ſoe ver that 
Word may ſound, we ſhould ſet 
ſome Bounds to our Fancy, and ſome 
Laws to our Verſe. Tis not my 
. Parpole, and it does not fall with- 
in my Subject, to lay down the 
| Rules of Odes and Pindaricsʒ they 
may be learn'd from the Examples 
of f the * and ſome ſhort No- 
tices 


— : — from 
5 —̃ä Ü—Ä— 10 — 
uſueſs bun labert bees | 

deore joy the 


. — PET der Thani 
perhaps, than any other! Bat the 
Beauty ef Oder doth by uo ineans 
eonſiſt in Trauſtiout, and the Beauty 
of: Tranſitions themſelves lieth- in 
their being Natural, and maintain- 


ing a fecret Correſpondence with all 
the other Parts from the Beginning 
to the End. Nay, 1 will venture De 


= chat where the Tranßtian i fid 
£500 8 yon 


— 


fir ſt Occafion -6F3the O. 
riſe ur f fomertilng that went bes; 
fore, which gave the Hint, and in- 
troduced it into the Poets Mind. 


would not have our Madern Pt 
der - 


17, give themſelves fuch Airs, 
mcf fuch a Looſe in Lyrics, 'as if 
there were no Numbers, no Mea 


After fo mueh hath been ſaid- of 
Imitation in tire ſeveral Kinds and 
Degrees under which it may be con- 
fidered, we may venture to look 
upon 


* 


| dalkek ende io nbber Subjeſt | 
andthe Author never returns to the 
5 it muſt 


But 1 am going out of my Province, 


of 7 Tour Lordiip will 
pardon me, if 1 only plead, that : 3 


'Preterive ef ite the 


ſure, no Connection in the World. 
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upon the Authors themſelyes,; and 
cbesobisck of thoie Works, Hiſtory, va 
Poetry, and Divinity, have, been, fra 
the diſtinguiſhing arts of our Wri. Thi 

_ tings: z and I will be bald to give bot 

this general Character of qur Wei- WM like 
ters in them, that they only 1fall: dea 
ſhort of en e His 

the: Ancients! 1007 an 

| ' Divinity, my Lords is s the. Juſt free 
= Boaſt and. Glory of hn nn need dev 
not ſay, that our Writers have.ex- Eve 
celled in Soundneſs of Doctrine, lac 

4 Eractneſs of Method, and Clearneſs mea 
of Reaſoning, but they have excel- I Exp 
led alſo in the Simplicity and Ele: nabe 
geance of their; Style, in Brightneſs of, 

of Thought, and Beauty of Expreſ- I af] 


ſion. 


1 


** LE % 
* * 0 * 
' b * x 
» 


The: F amons ; Tillotſon. is all o over | 
1 and Eaſy in the moſt uncon- 
trained and freeſt Elegancy of 
Thoughts and Words: His Courſe, 
both in his Reaſoning and his Style, 
lke a gentle and an even Current, is 
dear and deep, and calm and ſtrong; 5 
nis Lees fo Ns no Water 
can be : mores, Mt, doweth. With fo , 
free, uninterrupted a Stream, that it 
never ſtoppeth the Reader or itſelf, 
Every-. Word poſſeſſeth its proper 
flace z we meet no hard, unuſual, 
mean, far-fete 4, or over-ſtrained a 
Expreſſion: : His Di&ion i is not in the 
naked Terms of the Things! be (| ſpeaks 
of, but rather metaphorical; yet fa ; 
alily' are his Metaphors transferred, 
that Yau would not ey they intrude 
into 
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into another's Place, but that they he 

| | ftepi into their Gn. . DES FEA Th Jou 
The 5 of Ne is " ou 
correct Writer "of che Age, 4 abd W 
3 comes Po to the Steat Orig 2 Hi 
of Greere and Rome, 'by a Radion, the 
Imitation of the "Ancients: His cru 
| Plafrincfs and be 16 His Sublime Sul 
' $1 Weld; -qually 714 26 : ſo 
5 His Tife of Fab, and bis excellent MW 2 
Di Neourſe t to his Clerg are: admirable "a 
5 for Vin Made anc Plainneſs, and Ch 
i fnimit- le Simpficiey of. fer Des loo 
1 fi Anſwer | to Sprbiere is fo. band. 8 
ſome A Way of of ex expoſing, an empty, 1 

5 triflin ng, 5 K g Pedant, t He Wi fur 
t lively, „ the S 11 10, cou rtly, and | KL 
Gre 9 7 ks in Ade in Mail- 2 
taining the Honour of our Country - 
ue 


+ maſterly and accompliſhed, that 
he 


B. of Rocheſer. 21 
he. maketh his Adverſary a ridicu- 
Jous Thing too Inconſiderable for 
our Anger, at once the Subject 
of our Diverſion and Contempt: 

His Letters to my Lord Dorſet are 
the beſt Patterns of Apology, aud à 
true Epiſtolary Style on 4 publick 
Subject: His Sermons ate truly fine, 
ſo very beautiful, and ſo extremely 


udicd in every bright! Thought, 


and delicate Expreſſion, and all the 
Charms of Language, that Rel iglon 
looketh lovely like herfelf, as well 
25 venerable in our Eyes, 
l have been induced by the Plea: 
fire that renaineth on my Mind 
from Reading, to forget that I. was 
mentioning him only as 4 Divine, 
but every Thing from his Pen is in 
"ey Perfection, that tis of Ad van- 
tage 
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I will only add 8 is 3 
an be ſaid of Twlly, in the zi | 
ſhop we meet the Poet d the 


n eminently conjoined. 


et and a Dizine. Ile is a bright Ex- 


ample in the ſeveral Parts of Wri- 


ting, whether we conſider his Origi- 


nale, his Tranſlations,” Par: Marajes 
or Imitation But here I can on- 


in his Sermons, heſides Livelineſs of 
Wit, Purity and Correctneſs of Sty le, 
and Jaſtneſs of Argument, we ſee 


| aye. beautiful Paſſages handſome- 
5 ly 


Mr. Due may be alſo. on 
5 andex the Double Capacity: of a Po- 


1y mention him as a Dioine, with 
this peculiar Commendation, that 


many fine Alluſions to the Ancients, 


ly btb e in Ad Train of his 
ow! 2 2  And't er 2 all, in 


fir Grit. ty 81 7 187 0H 
I may juſtly add the Archbiſhop 


of York; who is truly Excellent in 
all the Perfections of good 2 ; 
Goodneſs, -Fervour; Strength, an 
2 true Spirit of Piety, run thro 1 
various Compoſitions in . un- 
affected Majeſty of Style. 
With the good Archbiſhop, 1 
muſt joĩn the late learned and vene- 
rable Biſhop of S. Aſaph, Dr. Beve- 
ridge, who hath delivered himſelf 
with thoſe Ornaments alone, which 
his Subject ſuggeſted to him, and 
hath written in that Plainneſs and 
Solemnity of Style, that Gravity and 
Simplicity, which give Authority 
1 to 
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| to'the Sacred Truths he teacheth, 
and unanſwerable Evidence to the 
Doactriries he defenileth. There is 


ſomething ſo Great, Primitive, and 


Apoſtolical in his Writings, that it 
aten an Awe and Veneration in 


our [Mintz | The: Importance of 


bis-Subjeſtsis above the Decbrati- 
don of Words, and what is Great 
and Majeſtick in itſelf, jocheth moſt 


ke itſelf, the leſs it is adorned. 


The true Sublime in the great Ar- 
ticles of our Faith is lodged in the 
plaineſt Words. Thie Divine'Reve- 


lutions are beſt expreſſed in the Lan- 
L obſcrvet before of the Scriptures, 


+: N 


8 they will ſuffer no RENE" A- | 


- 1 g a 1 4 
* 6 : 
+ F 8 4 
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Bur then, Your Lardſbip will fag 
Ph the Practice of virtue and 
all Moral Duties admit of all the 
powers of humane Wit and Elo» 
quence ; where we are to perſuade 
23 well as teach; where, we, are to 
engage the Will, As. weil as inform 
the Underſtanding, ; tis our Buſineſs 
to try all the Beauties and Charms 
of Words, and with all the Force of 
Oratory, to , prevail with Men. to pra- 
"I what. they own to be their Du- 

For Conviction of the Truth, 
= find by Experience: is not enongh, 
unleſs, the. Will aud Wade be 
won over to its Side. "Tg BP 

I have. troubled 185 "Locddhip 
| with theſe great Men, not that 1 
think You will ever write Sermons, 
but that You may judge of the Wri- 


ters; 


— . , Ü N Fe rr I Y 
1 1 


be * Is 
proper on other Subjects, they are 


a” Right Turn of folid, and fine 
Writing. 7 

Tour Lotaſhig, er may © on 
; many e O 


far exalted 
try or Philoſophy, that the mean · 


in Diction, is able to furpaſs | the 
nobleſt Wits / of Antiquity in the 


nt TOE \ 
4156 _ gene ce. 


2s far as their ay be 


able to g zive Jou a true Taſte, and 


. 


bons nie as 5 Chriſtin, 
tho not as a Divine; and whether 
Your Pen ſhall- delight in Poetry or 
Proſe, the Subjects You may chooſe, 

nd the Thoughts which are" natn- 
ral to every Ty Theme, are ſo 
Above the Heathen Poe- 


eſt Chriſtian, however he may fail 


Truth, and Greatneſs of his Senti- 


chit n 3th 
Let 105 only propoſe a Chriftian 
(rator,” aud compare him with tbe 
onto of Urerce aud Rowe, to ſhew 
Tour Lordſpip the Advantages we 
ire poſſeſſed 6f, and how e 
e may excl. ir Tout Lordſhip 
* tlie Topics of Ar; otle and 
e — alt tie 
At 


fed upon the Cir! 
nente bigs Hd drawn and 
enforced from the Virtues and Vices, 
%PaMons did ThUinations of Man- 
ind, You wilt:ſte the whoſe Com- 
W paſs their *Fhougtits could be er : 
ended to, aud obſerve, that they 
lave neglected no Advantage to 
W niſe, and beau . aid fires . 
tier Argaiments: | But what # p55, of; 
| uren Fial this; compared with 


Es 


Mattes, 
ge che hs rigtures?, The Trea- 
(ares, of Revelation, are, Immenſe: MW 
Exery, Atticla of, Faith; 
Go p. hath. dope-for 5% And deg: 
req unto us, are ſo many, Arguments 
of ferſaaſion they. the on 
Principles of a; Chriftiep's Pradiice, 
and; the. Reaſon. gf Hi NAH A 
tbo Paſſiggs and. Affection 
I 5 are.moved by: the woſt power- 
oy 3 Christians, Jo- 
A $.the Attributeg of. Gap othe: 
Wande athens, af Hig infinite Lay 
tg Mankind; Outs Creation; gur 
Tall, qur, Redemption in the mon- 
Friul Method the Scxipmares declarali 

iin The, ö — 1 the 
P Pupibopjdeppunced: Heaven au 
| le 0 gi 2 sterne. 
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3 and — 
of the laſt Judgment: Fhe. Majeſtyi 
of thei Judge: The Solemnity of tin 
proceedings : The' Comfort andi the 
Terrots of His final: dentenoe: Foa 
2nd! Love, Defire of -Happineſs:; 
Pread of Mifery, Oratitutlexco moves 
more: genefous: Minds; Intereſtr:tos 
 provaiik with-Idwor: Spirits, al en- 
force? flom eternal infeoite: Conf. 
_ derationscare the inexhhuſtihle Stores 
of a Chriſtian Orator. And nom, 
my Lord with me the Wondei is, 

that our Divines do not exceed the 
greateſt Orators of Greece and Rom, 
as fur ag):ow Topics of Argument 

an Rerſuaſion are nobler, and inſi- 
nitely more forcible? thin! theirs: 
To argue for virtue by dif; playing 

ber Beauties, and ſhowing the Rea- 
| . ſonable- 


— a 7 : 1 Wo * * | 
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| Clift Obatorgii. 5 
— and Con venience of the 


Qice,-with no other Encourage- 
ment; than th feeret Satisfaction of 
beg done worthily and well, (fo 
for want of other, making Virtue 
her o.] n Reward) was albkthe Hea- 
= thens could advance with any Cer- 

muiinty in the Cauſe ze; whereas;; the 
Chriſtian is ſupplied with all the 


Treaſures of Wiſdom and Know- 
ledge; which Go hath abundantly 
poured forth upon che World. 
The only Account, my Lord. that 
I can give, why Tully; for Example 


Virtue under all the Diſadvantage 


of Argument, and why we under 


3 a clearer Light, and furniſhed with 
a richer Vein of Eloquence, do yet 


"MM n of a Moral Nature fall 
below 


below him, is this, That fince we do 
not write by Inſpiration, we may 
fail in the Faculty and Power of 
Writing ſo much, that the Ad van- 
tages of our Subject cannot ſet us 
upon the Level: Tis for this Rea- 
ſon I recommend Claflic Learning, 
and a juſt Style in Divinity. We 
ſee the Effects in thoſe that are Ma- 
ſters of them: And ſhould an Ora- 
tor ever riſe of Demoſthenes's Spirit, 
and Twlly's Genius, and apply him. 
ſelf as an Orator to Divinity, work 
and labour his 8 Subject by all the 
great Topics of Reaſoning and Pers 
ſuaſion, what wonderful Productions 
ſhould we behold? And if the pa- 
thetic, perſuaſive Way of Writing, 
were more practiſed and enforced, 
I believe. it would produce wonder. 

| L3 "4 ful 


5 
nn EEY "a f 
* 


2 full Eifetts amotip thoſe Wau not 
wanting in the Knowledge of their 


Duty, nor yet in the Conviction of 
its Truth, but are backward in their 


| Practice o it, and forward to tranſ- 


greſs it. I cannot leave this Argu- 


ment without one Obſer vation more, 


that if we will write of Morality 
only upon the Heathen Plan, and 
enforce it only from their Topics, 
we ſhall find all our Eflays too weak, 


And demonſtrate to the World, that 


a meer Moral Chriſtian is as much 
below a Pagan, as a Divine or Be- 
ng Chriſtian is above him. 
1 am under an Engagement to 
Your Lordſhip to ſay fomething of 


Hiſtory towards forming Tour Style: 


I intended indeed to have (| poken of 


it at large; bat fince it is enough 
| for 


5 N loi vitality oem 


moſt celebrated Hitorians, Twill de- 


ferr Whit T Gene ned to tay of rhe 
Laws ef Hilldiy, and the Rufes to 


be obferved in Reading it, kill Your 

Lotd(hip "(hi all vive me Permiſſion to 
trouble: ou farther in this way. 

1 that ſeems eth neceſſary. to the 


Buſineſs. now. before us, is to give 
Lordſhip ſome Obſervations ” 


Tour 


0 


upon the. flitorica St yle, becau le, 


of all others, 1 take it it to be the moſt 
difficult to attain f in Perfection 1 
all other Subje ts there is a greater 


Latitude a 4 Com mpa ſs for the Wri- 
ker's Fans ts, ele, Field of 
fancy ind Ima ination before Bim; 
but in 55 

Facts and Oecurtences he relateth. 
And Mad fuels, as they are not alike En- 


1 tertaining, 
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e is confined to dne 


"= 


} 


zental in the 


® ws 4 5 


> tercaining, and Or n 


. ment in the Narration to make them 
all Ag eeable. ef The, 


— o 
K. 1 


an Hiſtorian can fall upon, ig a Se· 


ries of barren Times „in which no- 


thing remarkable bappenetb, to a 


wake our Attention, or engage our 
Notice. 


. and goes on a dull, ſmooth, 


fleepy Pace, unleſs.he bath Spirit of 2 


his own to breathe i into bis $ubje@, 


and make i it move with Life, as well 


as Truth, which muſt never be for- 
ſaken: The richeſt Fields of "Hiſtory 
are Scenes of Action and 5 


tion, where Nations are agitated by 
Wars abroad, or Factions at Home: : 
The moſt delicate. Part of an Hiſto- 


ring, which requireth the deepeſt Y 
peue- 


= 
J\ "I 


| ſelves, requiregreas Force and Jodg 


iſt Province 


Here the Wri ter is becalm- 


9 4 * - nn * 
<5 4 VA £F a 
2 - 4; 


"Abit tes, oy” the Abi 293 
Y pin, and ſoundeſt Judgment. 


s, of. States and, 
Ae ance 


Car 


Princes, che Springs of 
the Principal Wheels, and Car dinal 
Hinges: The F Men. 
the Juncture of Times, the Intereſt 
of Parties, their different Views, 
and the ſeveral cheme: they. purſue 
do not intend to ſay. what Talents 
are required in an Hiſtorian, it will 
run me off too much from the Style ? 
I am to ſpeak of, ir 1 ſhould enlarge 
upon them. . 
Every body 8 the genre] 

Deſign of Hiſtory 5; and among thoſe 
who are in all Points qualified to 
undertake it, they will excell who 
have the brighteſt Genius, and the 
moſt lively Wit. Perhaps, Your 
Lordlhip will wonder, I am ſure 

Ls | many 


rtion fr Frans —.— 
hy, for * nr thought 


? f61, we warie mor 

ths © Date ae e Andb ir 

the Story, And 0 there e the kecels 
of ati Mete yould depend on rhe 
Times he wt kiteth of, more than on 
his Abilittes. This moſt avfpicions 
Reign of bur! moſt Gracious Qutts, 
 Hath opened the brighteſt, und moſt 
glorious Scene that Hiſtory can dif- 
play. The Triumphs of Her Arms, 
and the Happineſs of Her Councils, 

inuſtrate and adorn tach'othirfn a 
petfect Hartnony and Co- operation. 
Theſe Annals will flitne in any Hand, 
the Subject is 10 Great and Glorious, 
it carrieth with Tits own _ and 
_ Orna- 
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Obmmentze But hevertheleſd; th 

Gere which) can beaintify" and 
will 8 rate of un- 
equab — and 


Glory of 
our Arms. T9) - . 


miſtory, my Bord, ein riot adaft 
choſe Decorations other Subjects are 
capable f; the Paſſions and Affe- 
aidous hre not to be moved with'any 
Thing, but the Truth of the Narra- 
dom "AW" the Force — Beauty 


4 ——— Event with Clear 
neſs and Perſpicuity, in ſach Words 
23 beſt enpreſs the Natare of the 
Subject, is the chief Commendation 
of an Hiltorian's Style. 
5 . us a Draught of Facts and 
'E6 Tranſ- 


i 
* 
% 
$ 
. 
Hiſtory | | 


© Lordſhip will (obſerve; that that 


228 Htrodat. Thucyl. 
Tranſactions in the World . The 
3 Colours theſe ae pai n 


Object, and every Occurrence 155 
preſented to Tour View, that ile 
You read, You ſeem indeed to ſee 
them; this is the Art and Perfection g 
of an Hiſtorical: Style. And out 


2 


who have excelled in Hiſtory, have 
excelled in this eſpecially; and what 
| hath made them the Standards of 
that Style, is the Clearneſs, the Liſe 
| and vigor of their Expreſſion; every 
where properly varied, according 
| wrote on: For Hiſtory and Nar 


tion 


g and Accidents. bab wong 45 Þ od 415 
For this Reaſon we praiſe Hero- 

4055 and -Thucydides' among the 
Greeks, for I will mention no more 


ve commend Salluſt and Livy among 


the Romant. For tho they all differ 


in their Style; yet they all agree in 
theſe common Excellencies. Hero- 


dots diſplays 2 natural Oratory in 


the Beauty and Clearneſs of a nume- 


rous and ſolemn Diction; he floweth 
with a ſedate and majeſtic Pace, with 
an eaſy Current, and a pleaſant 


Stream; Thueydides doth ſometimes 


write in a Style ſo cloſe, that almoſt 
every Word is a Sentence, and every 
Sentence almoſt acquaints us with 
20 ſome.· 


tion 1 — _—_ u rin 
Deſcriptions of remarkable Events 
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_of Matter d — 
5 5 is 
5 alpeck bim ue be We 
is he in the Art of ExRroſſi. 
| on, fo proptr, ani ſo fall, that we 
cannot (ay Whet het his Dict lone 
more Hluſtrate che Things he ſpeaks 
2 ; or whether his Mords thoinſtlves 
1 — — iluſtrated By his Matter, 86 
nity zu Light ds bis 'Expreffion 
= Subject reflect om esch 6thef. 
; _ Dirtion, tho. it be pteſfed-and | 
is feyertheleſs great and tag 
nificetit, equal to the Dignity” and 
— his Subject. He firſt, 
— Herodotas, ventured to adorn 
b. Hiftorian's Style, to make the 
Narration more pieaſing, by leaving 
>: the 


the platdeſs and Nakeqnef of for- 
mer Ages. This ig ern 
in is Battles, whe he doen: not 
only relate the meer Fight, bat: 
writeth wirh a martial Spirit, as if 
he ſtood in the hotteſt of the La- 
net; and what is moſt:excel- 
leut, as well as remarkable in ſo cloſe 
2 Style, is, that it is numerous and 
harmioniors, chat his Words are not 
laboured not forced, but full into 
their Places in a natural Order, "as 
— — be 
Salluſt amd Livy Your Lordſhip : 
will rend, I hope, with 6 naich 
Pleaſure, a5 to make a thorough and 
intimate Acquaintanee with them. 
I have ſaid a great many Pages back, 
that Thacydider and Salluſt are ge- 
nerally * as: Livy is win 
| 1 


_— 7 Hen 
Herod: 175 and ſince Jam fallen 
upon their Characters, I cannot help 


touching the Compariſons. Salli 
is repreſented as a conciſe, a ſtrong 
and nervous Writer; and ſo far he 
gagrteeth with Thucydiless Manner: 
But he is alſo; charged. with being 

obſcure, as conciſe Writers very of- 


ten are, without any Reaſon. : For, 


if I may judge by my own Appre - 
henfions, as I read him, no Writer 


can be more clear, more obvious 


and intelligible. He hath not in- 
deed, as far as I can obſerve, one 
redundant Expreſſion; hut his Words 


are all weighed and choſen, fo ex- 
preſſive and Ggnificant, that I will 


tence of his, and expreſs it clearer 


onbetter 3 his Contraction ſeemeth 
5 wrought 


challenge any Critic to take a Sen- 


233 


3 compared... 

wrought Le ured. ;, 10 me he 
appears ag 3 Man, that conſidered 
and. Ndicd Perſpicuiry and Brevity 
to that De gree, that he would not 
retrench. a Word which, might help 
him to e refs | his Meaning, nor fuf- 
fer, one to ſtand, if bis Senſe, was 
clear without it. Being more dif- 
fuſed, would bave weakened his 
Language, and have made it ob- 
ſcurer rather, ff than: clearer. , For 
Multitude of Words only ſerves to 
cloud, or diſſipate the Senſe ; and 
tho a copious Style in a Maſter's 
Hand is clear and beautiful, yet 
ubere Conciſeneſs and Ferſpicuity : 
are once reconciled, any Attempt to 
enlarge the Expreſſions, if it doth 
not darken, does certainly make the 


Light much feebler., Salluſt is all 
14251143 KV 8 "Life 


7 : ? ; : 
* # I - , 4 frog 
Lite aud Sp 


Bons 
rit, y 


eie in bis Dictiohh: His Otte of oft 
: Wor is perfettly Right,” there ds 


no AﬀetHrivn, but more Wege 
and Stgntfieancy jn them bebe 
8 neſs of his Metaphors are amotig! Nt. 
- Sreate(F Beauties, they are Woſth 
with great Judgment, ant thbw "the 
Force of his Genits: This Colon 
is ſtrong, and the strokes 3 -are bold; ry 
and in my Opinion he chole them 
for the Sake of that Brevity ty he lov- 
ed, to expreſs more clays and more 
forcibly, what otherwife he muſt 
have 'v Fritten in looſer Character 
with lefs Sener, and Beaury. And 


| 2 and exattct of the Rowan Welters. 
N Hen my Lord, is 2 molt 120 


baer 01 the Roman x Hilbert > 
1 


ar Kio at. 11 b 
* ] 
ö 12 


Iro e erfecti 
pin the Compaſs of his Subject: 


In which he hath the Advantage o- 
Jer all that wrote before him in a- 
iy Nation, but the Jewiſh, eſpeci- 
ally over Thucydide 
y, however drawnout into Length, 


on of bis Style s 


4 whoſe Hiſto?- 


8 confin'd'to the ſhorteſt Period of 


any, except what remaineth of Sal- 
loft. No Hiſtorian could be hap- 
pier in the Greatneſs and Dignity of 
bis Subject, and none was better qua- 


lified to adorn it; for his Genius 


was equal to the Majeſty of the Roz 


nan Empire, and every Way capa- 7 


ble of the mighty Undertaking 3 he 
is not ſo copiots in Words, as a- 
bundant in Matter, rich in his Ex- 
preſſion, grave, majeſtic, and live- 
55 a and if "OP have Liberty to en- 

large 


2 „ 1 97. 8 


farge on the old Commendation, f 
would ſay his Style floweth with 
Milk and Honey, in ſuch Abundance, 
ſuch Pleaſure and Sweetneſs, that 
when once Your Lordſhip is Profici 
EE ent enough to read him readily, 
Tou will go on with unwearied De- 
light, and never lay him out of 
Your Hands without Impatience to 
reſume him. We may reſemble him 
to Herodotuc, in the Manner of his 
Diction; but he is more like Thucy- 
| dides in the Grandeur and Majeſty 
of Expreſſion; and if we obſerve 
the Maltitude of Clauſes in the length 
of his periods, perhaps Thucydides 
himſelf is not more crowded ; only 
the Length of the Periods is apt to 
_ deceive us; and. great Men among 


the Ancients, as well as Moderns, 
have 


ues 1 induc'd | to think this 


Copious he 1 
(ed, and foreible in his Deſcriptions, 
not laviſh in the Number, but r 
Nierant in the Richneſs and Signifi- | 
ancy of his Words. Tour Lord- 
hip will obſerve, for I ſpeak upon 
ny own Obſervation, that Lie is 
Y cot ſo eaſy and obvious to be un- 
lerſtood as Salluſt 3 the Experiment 
made every where in reading five 
or fix Pages of each Author toge- 
ther. The Shortneſs of Salluſts 
entences, as long as they are clear, 
ſhows his Senſe and Meaning all the 
Way in an Inſtant : The Progreſs is 
quick and plain, and every three 
Lines gives us a new and complete 
idea 3 we are carried from one 
Thing 


ences: were long. 


N nog — 1 2 | 


Writer was copious, becauſe his Sen- 


2 * Besse af 8 
Thing to another with (6 fois 
„2 aa chat we run as We read, and 
= — 1 Ne _—_— 


and obvious Style 2 
Bord, :iveratinotipafsondo — 
mie are fœœd tout ſdt chis Mean- 
og till we come to the End of the 
Sentence; and have ο many Glauſes 
to ort. and treferr to their proper 
Places in the Way that Emuſt an 2 
Feannat read im ſo readily at Sight * 

88. can Salla though with At. P 
tent ion and Corifideration: L under- 
ſtand him-as well: He is not ſd eaſy 
nor ſo well adapted to young Pro- 
ficients,; as the other; and is ever 
{ RO: when his: Sentences are 
trick | ok | ſhorteſt; 
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i KIN 0 1 
ive, fo. mrfelf, For Juinilian 


d wn Ling before Salfuſts Tar. 
cher for;bis,Candos,. and;rhe larger, 
Ng, of, bis Blilory n fc ke 
onneth v Bod, Proficiency.ly requi- 
ed to unflerſtand hiq ; and I can 
anly; the Kxpegiener f 
Y 19u9g Rnofigients, which af:themjis 
J noxcQpentotheirApprebention. Ni. 
ſtinction of Sentences, in fem M 

provided the Wards be plain and 
expreſſive, ever giyat h; Light ro cbs 
Surface 989.carries his Maaning/nps 
Multiglicity of. Clauſes, however 55 
* abound, with the moſt obvious 


and 


aid hs ek 7 5 to 890 

make 205 Meaning more 
forward and dbvicus'to th 

And in this cker aß roll 

ſeem as crowded as Thieydider,” if 

not i in the Number of periode, ber. 

oly i tbe Moltitiile/of 215 


N ſcare, than dna, Ms wa 
Bute in fo rich, ſo majeſtic? | 
flowing a Writer) we may walt 
wien Fatlence to the End of the sen- 
tende, for the Pleaſure fin Tncreds 
| ſeth as we read. The Elegance an ö 
Purity, the Greatneſs and Noble- 
nes of his Dictiön, bis Alppiticls 
in Narration, and his wonderful E- 
loquence, are above all Commen- 
dation ; and his Style, if we were 


to decide, is + certainly the Standard 
* e of 


l, po hat A. 201, 
of ca Hitory. For Selluft, 2 
muſt Own, is too impetuous in his 
courſe; 'Y be hurries his Reader. on 2 
too faſt, and hardly ever alloweth 
him the' 'Ple: re o In, 
which in reading Hiſtory, where i it 
is Juſtly raiſed upon important E- 
vents, f is the greateſt of all others. 

Yo a 4 raſhip, will obſerve, by 
reading ome. ' ordinary Hiſtorians, a 
and comparing them with theſe, 
that Hiſtory i is the moſt difficult Pro- 
vince” of all others; and if there 
were not bomething in Novelty 
grateful to the Curioſity of Man- 
kind, ſomething i in the Hiſtories of 
our own. Times and Nation, that 
engages us as parties, and gives us 
an Intereſt, in the Events, Nothing 
would be read, but what was ſo 
M beauti- 
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1 i ae Nee 55 
1 beautifully 2 5 re We Beg the 
mY Charms of Language, 1 Force of f 
a lively Repreſentation, to attract 
our Eyes. Frei great n 9 
would d make 2 4 greater Orator's, , 

perh aps the. greateſt Orator, "Even. | 
Tally | bimſelf, would fall below the. 
Hiſtorian, ſhould, | he attem t.to, ri. 
val him: For the Orator ath the 


r . 


0 et en of all Arts and, Topics. 
| Perſu „ but the Hiſtorian, can 
only wh the Abilities es, of an Weak 


to  expre and relate, and accord 
Tre adorg the < Subject & of bis. 


Hiſtory... . 
Beving thus prepared Your Lord-.. | 


R 4 * 54 


ſhip, for Reading them, ſo as to. 
form fone Jadgmene of their. NY 
from theſe e ancient 'Srandargs I .. 4 0 


Navi! ane de 


ns, 
fend at Jaſt to > our, own Fe. 5 


— 


FO 
ebb eee excel? 
lent in their Style and Method, anda 5 
do not come altogether ſhort of ther 
Greek and Roman Mritens; bütemu  * 
late both the Height and Spirit oft 
the Claſſze Diction: The great: Di. 
advantage our moſt celehrated: Hie 
ſtoriaus ſeem to labour unden tis too 
long e and Go tedious an Imerrupti· 
On, by the dnſertion of Laws and 
Statutes and Records in the Body of 7 
their Narration ʒ at leaſi in making 
too partieular and. copious a Redital:1 
of them, whereas they had better 
be mentioned only i in general, and 1 
thrown aſide! by themſelves, authey 
commonly are; into an Appendix. 
I will paſs over the Hiſtorians. of 
elder Date, as Daniel, Lurd Hera 
Lord Herbert, EY as mo re: 
I | 7. nl 
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= - mote -from tlie 1 Standard; 


my Lord Herbert comes the neareſt; 


baut what is a Wonder to me, Sir | 
l Francis Bacon, who hath given us 
many Strokes of a maſterly Pen, and 
woas certainly the greateſt and moſt 
univerſal Genius the World, per- 
haps, hath produced, bath failed 
moſt in his Style, where we ſhould 


expect he would have moſt excelled. 


Expreſſion, are demanded. In theſe 
his Henry VII. is extremely wanting, 


and if we examine into it, we ſhall 


ind, that nothing but the Reputa- 


5 — of _ „ 


For in Philoſophy, Perſpicuity and 
a plain Elegance are only required; 
but in Hiſtory, all the Beauty, 
Strength, Majeſty, and Compaſs of 


tion of the Author ſupporteth the 


r A X . . non IT 


Sir 


8 Walter Raleigh. 34% 


Sir Walter Raleigh's Hiſtory of the 
| World i is a Work of ſo vaſt a Com- 
paſs, ſuch endleſs Variety, that no 
Genius, but one Adventurous as his 

own, durſt have undertaken that 
great Deſign. I do not apprehend 
any great Difficulty in Collecting, 
and Common- - placing an univerſal 
Hiſtory from the whole Body of 
Hiſtorians z that is nothing but me- 
chanic. Labour. But to digeſt the 
ſeveral Authors in his Mind, to take 
in all their Majeſty, Strength, and 

Beauty, to raiſe the Spirit of meaner 
Hiſtorians, and to equal all the Ex- 
cellencies of the beſt, is Sir Walter's 
peculiar. Praiſe. His Style is the 
moſt perfect, the happieſt, and moſt 

beautiful of the Age he wrote in ; 

majeſtic, clear, and manly ; and he 


1 3 appears 


246 Vi. Walter „ Raleigh, | 


4 2 appears every where ſo ſuperiour, 


rather than unequal to his Subject, 
that the Spirit bf Rome and Athen, 
: ſeems to be breathed into his Work. 
In the -facred: Hiſtory alone, his 
Strength and his Spirit fail Him: 


For nothing can preſerve that ſub 


lime Simplicity, that awful Solem- 
nity, and divine Majeſty of the in- 


ſpired Hiſtorians, but their own 


Words, as they are moſt plinly and 


properly rendred into any Language; 
this is an accidental Confirmation of 


2a former Remark, and J muſt finiſh 
Sir Walter's Character with declaring 


emy Opinion, that his admirable Per- 
formance in ſuch a prodigious Un- 


dertaking, ſheweth, that if he had 

attempted the Hiſtory of his own 
— or bis Own Times, he 
| would 


a = 1 
3 ai have om even n Liv and 


„ ® +** 


Jadkclous © Camben, "bak: been the 
brighteſt. Glory af her Reign, and 
would have tranſmitted his Hiſtory 
a8 the Standard of our Language 
even to the preſent Age: For cer- 
tainly. the Writers in. that glorious 
Reign, and the Beginning of the 
next, are far preferable i in their Style 
to any, till you come to K. Charles 
the Second. In the long interval of 
half ; an Age, You will bardly meet 
with one, beſi⸗ des the Royal Martyr, 
whoſe e Style i is comparable to Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney, Bilſon, Hooker, or Raleigh. 
80 that we muſt deſcend almoſt from | 
Mg the 


PE Bp: 8 * m. Bp. Rette. 
the Reformation, at leaſt to 4 Re- 1 
Ntoration, for a Standard, +8 | 8 
The Biſhop of Sliebiry writeth 
with perfect Maſtery in a Language 
not Native to him; and whatever 
his principles may be, his Style 1 
may venture to ſay is entirely E- 
* except, as was objected to Livy, c 
it may ſeem lometimes to N his 
Country. | 
The H May! of the Royal deity 
ſhows how well Philoſophy be- 
cometh a Narration, and that the 
Progreſs of Knowledge is as enter- 
tiaining as that of Arms; Her Con- 
queſts more extended, and her vi- 
Qories more glorious. The Diction 
3s every where ſuited to the Subject: 
The whole Work ſpeaketh the Au- 


: thor i in a ſtadied Eafineſs, and * 
| rect 


— 8 249 
ret ” Tian of Expreſſion, and 2 


Style as much improved, as the Phi- 
loſophy he treateth of. 


I dare not attempt my Lord Cla- 
| rendon 8 Commendation : To give 


his jaſt « Character, requireth a Hap- | 


pineſs of Expreſſion, a Clearneſs of 

| Judgment, and Majeſty of Style, 
equal to his Own: Or to ſay all in 
a Word, that peculiar Felicity in 
deſigning Characters, in which he 
hath ſucceeded beyond Example. 
Your Lordſhip will want no Sollici- 
tations to read the nobleſt and moſt 
impartial Hiſtorian this Nation hath 
produced. The Compaſſion and 
Reſentment of his Thoughts, the 
noble Openneſs and Freedom of his 
Reflexions, the glorious Debt he 
pays to Friendſhip, and the Veil he 
M 5; _ |  - - Kina 


'*  Kindh 


35 230 kale Our on 
y draw h over tie sehen, 
and Reproach 6f bis Cotfttry, Are 
ſo admirably expreffed in fucli Ney 
Colours, that we are ſtruck with 
Sympathy, and do feef by Reading, 
that he wrote from his Heart under 
5 the deepeſt Senſe, and the moſt pre- 
_ Fent"Imprefſion of the Evils'he'be- 
"watteth. I have met with none 
that may compare with him in the 


Weight and Sölemnity of His style, 
ein the Strength and *Ctearnefs f 
Diction, in the Beauty and Majeſty 
0f Expretfion, and that noble Neg- 
ligence of Phra fe, which maketh 
Bis Words wait every where upon 
bis Subject, with a Readinefs and 
Propriety, that Art and Study are 


almoſt Strangers to. 


Reading 


pe e 1 7 b. * 
Nn oy chele celebrated Authors 
ve Your LotdMhitp a true Taſte 
of god Writing, and forin Tou to 
a juſt and 98 Style upon every 

Occdſion that thall demand Your 
pen. I Wwotifd nbt recbmmend any 
_ '6f tlie to à ſtrict Imitation: Tliat 

is ſervile and mean, and You n- 
not propoſe an exakt Copy of a Pat- 
tern without falling hört of the 


'r#deth them with'a true Reli and 
| Diſcernment of their Beauties, 'You 


may lay them äſide, and be ſedute | 
_'of Wtiting with all the Graces f 


them all, Without owing Your Pet. 
fection to any. Tour Style and 
Manner will be Your own, andeven 


Lour Letters upon the moſt ordinary 
5 Subje as will have a native Beauty 


Wis -- 


Original; but if your Lordſhip once 
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5 and Elegance, i in the n 


; which will equal tbem with the beſt 
Originals, and ſet them tug above 


the common Standard, er Di a 


Upon this Oceaſion, my 


1 FOE: paſs, by Your. Favourite 


Author, the grave and. facetious 


Squire Bickerſff, who. hath; drawn 
Mankind in every Dreſs, and every 
Diſguiſe of Nature, in a Style ever | 


varying with the Humours, Fancies, 


and Follies he deſcribes. 8 He hath 


ſhowed bimſelf a Maſter in ev 


Turn of his Pen, whether his Sub- 

ject be light, or ſerious, and hath 

laid down the Rules of common 

Life with ſo much Judgment, in 

ſuch agreeable, ſuch lively and ele- 

1. £7 Language, that from him Your - 
| Lordſhip 


133 :A — e. E 
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Perhaps 1. ſhall. be e if * 
recommend, any Modern Comedies 


to Four Reading. They are, in- 
deed, moſt of them, ſo ver 


them the leaſt Countenance in judg- 


ing they may be read with Safety. 
But if the moſt Innocent were cho- 
ſen, and the moſt Innocent are the 
beſt, I muſt needs ſay ſo much in 
their Behalf, that I know no Wri- 
ters who are better able to give You 
a true Notion of familiar Wit and 
Writing, than the beſt and moſt 


correct of our Comic Authors. 


Zo pro- 
rather caution Your Lordſhip moſt 
earneſtly againſt them, than give 


And 
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Chatadtets sgain; bit beſidès thsf: 
1 T. have häthed. 1 m — Em 
Mr. Aadiſbn, and Mr.“ per 

— Pobtes 
Mr. Addiſon is mote labouted, ke 
His great Maſter Virgil, he Filth 
6 weig bell evely Word; for is there 
An Expreſſin in 411 His Lines, that 


scan be changed for any juſter, or 


iz madre forcible than itſelf. Mr. Prior 


etoys tlie freeſt and eaſſeſt Maſe in 
'the Wörld, and perhaps is the bnly 
Man wWho may rival Horutee in an ad- 


mirable Felicity of Expreſſion, both 
in the fublime and familiar Way. 


Like our celebrated Cowley, he hath 
excelled 


* 
. 
A 


ne 
edle ie ul Kaas f — m 


B His'Works we meet an Aſſembly of 
tte Mats; ſinee the Romer Swan 
expired, none Hath taken bolder 
and happier' Flights, or touched the 
Eyte With a mofe maſterly Hand; 
andi (rite Chances Days, none bath 


told a merry 
In the belt Collection of the Miſtel- 


lamies, Tour Lofdfſhip' will read with 


| Predfare the moſt — of 
Compoſition the greateſt Maſters 
| have produeed; and without en- 
tring into the Characters of any, it 
will be enough to fay, theybare all 
admirable. 8 K 

To theſe I may add ſome of more 


ancient Date, and tho their Style is 


out of the Standard now, there ate 


in thhem- fill ſome Lines fo extreme. 
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y or heroic Tale ſo well. 
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Þ beaurifal, * a Moder: "oy 
guage cannot reach them. C hancer 
is too old, 1 fear, for ſo young 


Company as your Lordſhip; but 


Spencer, tho lie be antiquated too, 


hath ws Charms remaining to make 
Your - Lordſhip enamoured of him, 
His antique Verſe has Muſic in it to 


raviſh any Ears, that can be ſenſible 


7 of the ſofteſt, ſweeteſt Numbers, 


that ever flowed COW, a Poets 
Pen. . 
Sbeleſßea⸗ is a 1 Geni ius, 


A ſingle Inſtance of the Force of Na- 


ture, andthe Strength of Wit. No- 
thing can be greater, and more live- 


ly, than his Thoughts; nothing 


nobler, and more forcible, than his 
Expreſſion. The Fire of his Fancy 


| breaketh out into bis words and ſets 
his 


7 


wks p “ . DE 9 


1 Reg, on. a Flame: be maketh 
the Blood ru run col Id or warm, aud is 
ſo admirable a Maſter of the Paſſi- 
ons, that he raiſes Your Courage, 
Tour Pity, and Your Fear, at his 
Pleaſure, but he el moſt in 
Terror, a 8 

Milton, my Lord, is the Aﬀer- 


tor of Poetic Liberty, and would 
ha ve freed us from the Bondage of 
Rhime, but like Sinners, and like 


Lovers, we bug onr Chain, and 
are pleaſed in being Slaves. Some 


indeed have made ſome faint At. 


tempts to break it, but their Verſe 
| had all the Softnels and Effeminacy 


of Rhime without the Muſic : : And 


Dryden himſelf, who ſometimes 


ſtruggled to get looſe, - always re- 


bee err and was faſter bound than 
| ever; | 
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"and. he could t make the. inkling 
"Bis Chains barmonious. ; Mr... 5% 
hith trod the neareſt in his pre 
"Maſter" 8 Steps, and hath equalled bim 


ty of his Subject. be Shilling 


finiſhed Caſtle, as long as Blenheim 


lend. But 1 bave digreſſed from 
Milton, and that I may return, and 
lay all in a Word: His Style, His 
Thoughts, | his Verſe are as ſuperiour 
to the Generality of other Poets, 28 
bis Subject. His Diſloyalty alone 


we ſtand amazed to think that Man 


ever; but Khime was hi SA ag 


in bis Verſe more chan be falleth be- 
lo him in the Compaſs and Die . 


truly Splendid in his Lines, and | bis 
Poems will live longer than the un- 


Is remembred, or der drunk in En. 


throws a Cloud upon his Glory, aud 


could 


5 7 ol , ; | Wall, th 4 "A 
© Cowley. Waller, 259 


could ever be a Rebel, "who had 
_ ſeen;/ as it were, and deſcribed, in 


all the Pomp of Terror, the Ke⸗ 
* beltion and Purlſhitient of the Apo- 
ſtate Angels, 
Cowley 1 need not 466060, when 
his Character ĩs Io admirably drawn 
byeld great a Maſter, as have na- 
: med already. ; 


bers, the Courtlineſs of his Verſe, 


the Eaſineſs aid Happineſs of his 


Thoughts on a thotifand Subjects, 
deſerves Your Lordſhip's Conſi dera- 
tion more, perbaps, than any dther, 
becauſe his Manner and His Sub- 
jects, are more common to Per- 
ſons of Quality, and the Affairs of 


a Cbure. Mr. Granville, my Lord, 
hath nvalrd bim in tis fineſt Ad- 


dreſs 


Maller, for the Muſie of Wie 
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delt, and is as happy, as he ever 
un, in raiſing modern .Comple- 
ments upon ancient Story, and ſet- 
ting off, the Britiſh Valour and the 
Emeliſh Beauty, RA, the old Gods 
op Goddeſſes. 
Sir John r is famed. for his 
' Coopers-Hil, and Windſor is more 
honoured in being the Subj: & of his 
Proſpect, than the Hill is in being 
the Subject of his Poem. For Windſor 
is only the Ornament of his Fl, 
1 but his Poem is the Ornament of 
"s cannot help inſerting. into \ the 
Body of this Book that Character 
which L think Sir John Denham fo 
highly deſerveth, for his excellent 
Verſion . of the. Pſalms: : They are 


ſo. admirable i in our old Profe Tran- 
flation, 


9 N Wo * 


1 Sir 5. P 26 
Nation, that l deſpair of ever ſeeing | 
them equalled in Verſe ; but Sir 
John, by a noble Simplicity of style, 


by a Clearneſs and Eaſineſs of Ex- 


preſſion, by an Exactneſs and Har- 
mony of Numbers, hath made them 
ſo delightful to the Ear, and ſo 

pleaſing to the Reader, that as a 

meer Poetical Work, it muſt be read 
with all the Satisfaction which Pieces 
perfect in their kind can give us: 
But this is vaſtly raiſed, when we 


conſider the Subject Matter e 


as the ſeveral Occaſions, and devout 
Paſſions of the Pſalmiſts, and ob- 
ſerve the Tranſlator varying his 
Style, and every where forming 
himſelf to the Spirit of the Origi- 
nal, ſometimes in humble Acknow- 
eum. of a repenting Sinner, 

| ſome- 
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5 Praiſe and Thankſgiving: In ſome. 


 Salemn Narration of the Wonders, 
the Mercies, and Deliverances vouch. 
ſafed unto them: In others diſplay- 


Might and Majeſty! of the. Creator, 
His Wiſdom, Juſtice, and Goodneſs 
in the ſublimoſt Straius, above the 


Dignity. of the Original. is duly re- 
5 eyes m 1 All the Parts. of this Tran- 


oy 
2 
* 


Sir + 8 
in the chearful Voice of 


Pſalms delivering. Divine Precepts 
with all the Plainneſs, Simplicity, 
and Majeſty of Verſes in others, 
celebtating the Goodneſe and Pro. 
vidence of Cod throughout the 
World: In ſoma zecounting the great 
Things Ood had dons for his Pe- 
plein an Hiſtorical, but a Greatand 


ub wy , Üé P Tt a -w Rees 


ing the Works of Creation, the 


Reach of all mortal Eloquence. The 
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ſlation,, and the Divine Spirit i is beſt, x 
preferved, . if being the leaſt mixed 
with any humane Conceits. | In bis 
other Pieces this. Honourable. Bard 


roſe ahoye. maſt others, | in an Age, 


that moſt abounded with. zood” 


poets; but much more in this Tran- 
lation, by which he hath not only . 


Dee RN 


raiſed. bis Fame , but. h himſelf, to 
Heaven. 


% eee 
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not be, omitted, * thonght theſe: ; 
Sheets a Record. I have already 1 
mentioned Mr. Bryder on the wrong, 
Side,of a Compariſon, . and, it med, 
be Injuſtice to paſs him * 
I may mention him on the Right. 
For, certainly, there, neyer roſe a 
happier. Genius, and a more, ahſo⸗ N 
lute 


Several, l other o of our whit —— 
to be.remembred, and they ſhould. 
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tote Maſter of Language, and N 
bers. All his Poems were extreme-" 
1 ſtudied, and he made every Thing | 
he borrowed ſo much his « own, that 
he improved the brighteſt 4 
of the Greeks and Romant, an * = 
- paid them with abundant Intereſt. - 
Otway writes with ſo fine a Spirit, ; 
with G perfect a Command of our : 
Paſſions, his Language is fo very 
beautiful, and all his tender Strains 
ſo very moving in the moſt ſenſible 
Words, that, perhaps, Tour Lord- 
ſhig will no where meet the pa ſons a 
E with a more maſterly k Hand, 
or expreſſed in urs lively co. 
Tours. | 
'T have dae no diſtinc Mention 
of Tragedy, and the moſt celebra- 
"060. of our Writers that have raiſed | 
| the 


1 


the Endib Stage, as high as the A. 


265 


of Tragily. 


thenian ; they have moft_ excelled, 


when they formed their Plays on 


the Grecian Plan, or built them, at 
leaſt, after the ancient Models. 
And where the U nities are preſer- 


ved by a great Genius, and a ma- 
ſterly Hand, I think the structure 
of our T ragedies more beautiful 
than the ancient Buildings. Your 
Lordſhip, I hope, will never act a 


Part, where that Language is requi- 
red; and I have omitted to ſpeak 


of the Tragic Style, becauſe tis i- 
ſed above the ordinary Sentimônts 


and Expreſſion of Mankind. The 


Perſons of the Drama ſpeak, as they 


are dreſſed, in Buskins. The Mind 


is in too much Commotion, and a- 
gitated by thoſe Paſſions, that can 
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F * 1 raiſed 1 upon | fach A Criſs, 
as worketh up all the Actions of 
Life to the laſt and moſt important 
Event. Yet, my Lord, our Trage-. 
dies may be read with great Advan- 
tage to Style and Language, if we 
can bring them down to our calmer 
Thoughts, and the tiller Scenes of 
Life, and only uſe them to be bet- 
ter acquainted with the Nature, Vi- 
olence, Degrees, and Expreſſion of 
all the various Paſſions that exer- 
ciſe and diſtract the Mind of Man. 
Treatiſes are of no uſe to inform us 
upan this great Subject, but when 
the Paſſions are practically diſplay- 
ed, all their Springs diſcovered, and 
the whole tumultuous Theory pre- 
ſented in lively Actions on the Stage, 
we ſee and feel the Agitation of the 
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n 367 
Actors in ourſel ves, we do really 
put on all their perſonated Paſſions, 
they ſtrike upon our Souls, and Na- 
ture anſwers from within. We 
have but few great Maſters | in this 
noble Art. After Shakeſpear, whom 
1 have named already, and Bean- 
mont, and Fleteber, who have ſome- 
times touched the Paſſions with a 
maſterly Hand, we muſt come down 
to Dryden and Otwæy, who ſtand al - 
moſt alone, unleſs Lee may be joined 
unto them, but he is too much out 
of the Way, too much in a Paſſion 
to be named, and therefore we will 
put Southern into his Room. Af- 
terwards we have none of Conſide- 
ration, but Congreve, Rowe, and 
Mr. Granville , and two Oxford 
N 2 Scholars, 
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. Scholars who need not be pointed 
out. | 


1 do not i inſt lt on the particular 


Character of theſe Authors, think- 
jag it enough to my Purpoſe to 
name them, as the moſt * 


of our Tragic Writers. 
Suebling , and other Bards cele- 


drated in their Time, I forbear; 
and Ben Johnſon I dare not meddle 
with, leſt he, or ſome body ſurly as 
himſelf, ſhould riſe, and rebuke me 
For not writing of him. with that 
Labour and Exactneſs he always 
wrote with. 


My Lord, I have given you a 


Liſt of Poets almoſt equal to the Au- 
cients, and this is the greateſt Cha- 
racter that can be given of Modern 
Works. For though I think Spen- 


CEP 


as ever were produced in Rome or 
Athens, they will not bear a ſtri& 
Compariſon upon all the Beauties 
of Writing. Milton, alone, in Epic 
Writing hath tranſcended the Greek 
and the Latiz Poet. He hath ex- 
celled the Firſt. in the Force and 
Kichneſs of Imagination, and hath 
_ rivalled the Laſt in juſtneſs of 
Thought, and exactneſs of the Work. 
Spencer may, perhaps, diſpute-the 
Paſtoral, even with Theocritus 3 for 
J dare prefer him to Virgil, and in 
him alone the Sweetneſs and Ruſti- 
city of the Doric Muſe was to be 
found, till of late Years ſome hap- 
py Genius among ourſelves have 
_ aſſembled all the Beauties of the 

Arcadian Poetry, and reſtored their 
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do the Swains. Here — my Lord, 
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we ſtand. I may with great Mode- 
ſty and Juſtice own, that ſevera? 
Pieces. of Engliſo Compoſure are 
nothing inferiour to the Choiceſt 
Productions of Antiquity, but I can · 
not pronounce ſo, upon the Whole, 
upon their Writers and ours. Þ 


muſt beg Pardon therefore, if I fall 


into Sir Milliam Temple's Party in 

this Article of Ancient and Modern 
Li arning; and give the Preference 
to the great Originals of Greece and 
Num Lam the more confirmed in 
this Judgment, by obſerving that 
our greateſt Maſters in Compoſition 
Have been always of the ſame Opt 
nion ; and it would be hard for the 
n of WA Learning, when 
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ey can how nothing of xeir On 
that may compare with the Addielets;; . 
to argue for their Opinion from the 
Writings of thofe who diſclaim it. 
But, my Lord, I mnſt not enter 
into this Controverſy now, and 
having given You theſe few Dire- 
ctions for the forming Your Style 
by reading the celebrated Writers 
of Daly and Englund, T ſhall take 
my Leave of this Subject, after F 
bave juſt mentioned this one Parti- 
clular, That perhaps the beft Way to 
diſcern the Beauties of good Wri- 
ting, is to read ſome of the worſt. 
Ogilby and Dryden will ſhow You 
the Difference, and when You per- 
ceive the inſufferable Dalnefs of the 
one, You will ſee more clearly the 


Brightneſs of the other, "BOP in- 
deed 
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E” J : Jooketh eg ina Hes p of Coals, 


than in the Luſtre of a Crown, and 


Beauty is more conſpicuous in the 


Neighbourhood of Deformity, than 
in the Circle of the Court. 


1 hope Tour Lordſhip will not 


think I have recommended any 


Thing to You below Your Quality: 
Your Fortunes place You far above 


the Neceſfity of Learning, but no; 


thing can ſet You above the Orna- 


ment of it: And I am the more 


bold to preſs it upon Your Lordſhip, 
becauſe theſe Accompliſhments ap- 
pear with greater Advantages, and 
do really fit more handſomely on 


' Perſons of Quality, than any other. 


The late Duke of Devonſhire de- 


ſerves Aa Name in the foremoſt 15 
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| ſerved him to the laſt, becauſe e he 


was of Your Lordſhip's Alliance, 


and I thought his Name would bet- 


ter recommend what I have offered, 
than any Thing elſe I can ſay. He 


was not only the fineſt Gentleman 


of his Time, but one of the fineſt 


Scholars in every Part of police 
Learning: Whatever Parts of his 
Character have been diſputed, this 


Palm hath been yielded with the 


greateſt Juſtice and Applauſe; and 
when Your Lordſhip thinks how 


great an Ornament he was to the 


Engliſb Court and Nation, You will 
find his Learning was as great an 

Ornament to him. 
I am aſhamed to preſent theſe 
11 in ſo 36 an Hand, but 
Your 


1 . Lordthip. wil bande n 
we Scholars are generally bad Pen- 
men: We ſeldom regard the Me- 

_ chanic Part of Writing, tho nothing 
ſhould be put into Your Lordſhip's. 
. that looketh like fo TRE a 
2 a Draught, 

Such as it is, it is humbly offeted 
to Your-Lordſhip with my conſtant 

Prayers for Your Proſperity, and 
I hope Your Lordſhip will accept it 
as a ſmall Teſtimony of the Honour 
T have for Your Huftrious Rouſe, 


From, 
M7 L ORD, 
Your Lorajhip's 
Maſt. humble, and 
Belvoir, Dec. 


29. 1710, 
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TT Orty Eight Sermons and Diſcourſes on ſevre- 
T nal Subjects and Occaſions. In four Vo- 


= tumes. By Robert South, P. D. 


The Chriſtian Faith explain'd and vindicated, 
and applied to Practice: In Twelve Sermons up- 
on the principal Feſtivals of the Church, preach d 
at St. +; mess Church, Weſtminſter. By Charles 
Hickman, D.,. D. late Lord 1ſhop of Derry. Ne- 

ver before printed .  * © 5 
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Fourteen Sermons preach'd on ſeveral Occaſi- 
ons; together with a large Vindication of the 


Doctrine contained in the Sermon preach'd at the 
Funeral of Mr. Thomas Bennet. By Francis Atter- 
bury, D. D. Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Dean 
of Weſtminſter. Price 63. 8 . 


The Chriſtian Pattern: Or, the Imitation of 


Feſus Chriſt,” Vol. II. being the Genuine Works 
of Thomas a Kempis:, Containing Four Books, 
diz. I. The Sighs of a Penitent Sou}. II. A ſhort 
Chriſtian Directory. III. Of Spiritual Exerciſes. 


IV. Of Spiritual Entertainments. Tranſlated from 
n 


the Original Latin, and recommended by George 
Hickes, D. D. To which is prefix d, a large Ac- 
count of the Author's Life and Writings, contain- 
ing much of the Hiſtory of thoſe Times, never 


before ſet forth in Enghſh. The Second Edition, 


levis dy Octavo. Price 5 5. 
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